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THE   GAY  AND   FESTIVE 
CLAVERHOUSE 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  DEATH  SENTENCE 

CLAVERHOUSE  was  just  as  wicked,  and 
extravagant,  and  unprincipled,  and  good- 
looking,  and  altogether  delightful,  as  he  could 
be.  Everybody  execrated,  and  blackguarded, 
and  loved  him.  He  was  a  sort  of  reprehen- 
sible but  genial  cyclone  let  loose  in  good 
society.  He  was  all  things  that  he  shouldn't 
have  been  —  at  once  the  joy  and  the 
curse  of  his  intimates.  Rich,  handsome, 
two  doors  from  a  title,  and  unmarried. 
Black-haired,  grey-eyed,  large,  and  a  lin- 
guist. Idle,  worthless,  and  a  popular  parti. 
There  you  have  our  hero  en  silhouette,  as 
the  world  in  general  and  en  petit  knew  him. 
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As  he  knew  himself  was  another  matter  — 
very  possibly  very  much  another  matter. 
Scientists  have  not  yet  settled  whether  a 
man  be  more  responsible  for  being  than  for 
having  —  more  culpable  as  to  stealing  than 
as  to  curly  hair;  more  praiseworthy  as  to 
poetry  than  as  to  princely  blood. 

It  happened  —  just  accidentally  fell  out 
—  that  Claverhouse  (the  Honourable  Er- 
nest Claverhouse,  to  give  him  his  full  title) 
was  born  with  no  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  anything  or  anybody.  There  lay 
the  key  to  all  his  character.  He  never 
was  able  to  comprehend  a  social  standard 
which  included  the  rights  or  pleasure  of 
any  other  than  himself.  Nothing  in  him 
made  him  try  to  attain  to  the  possession  of 
such  a  comprehension,  for  it  never  struck 
him  as  in  the  least  needful.  Successive 
nurses,  governesses,  tutors,  and  teachers  la- 
boured hard  to  instil  the  missing  quality, 
but  they  never  succeeded  in  the  least. 
Neither  the  root-idea  nor  the  soil  necessary  to 
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its  growth  existed.  Their  charge  grew  up 
just  as  he  had  set  out,  and  lived  for  him- 
self alone  —  a  creature  as  free  from  all  moral 
pull-backs  as  any  wren  or  elephant  that  was 
ever  alive. 

At  thirty  he  had  a  goodly  career  be- 
hind him  and  was  still  quite  calm  as  to 
slashing  along  ruthlessly.  Then,  one  fine 
day,  he  fell  ill,  and  was  very  ill.  Fancy 
then,  if  you  can,  the  feelings  of  that 
famous  specialist  who  attended  him  when 
that  same  pompous  and  ponderous  prac- 
titioner decided  that  the  only  course  open 
to  him  was  to  tell  the  good-tempered  (I 
said,  did  I  not,  that  he  was  riotously 
good-tempered  ?)  young  reprobate  that  he 
must  die  ! 

They  were  in  the  luxurious  quarters  oc- 
cupied by  the  young  man,  and  the  young  man 
himself  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  ghastly  white, 
and  with  horrid  sharp  lines  around  his  eyes 
and  mouth.  The  room  was  well  done  in 
mahogany  and  yellow,  and  the  specialist 
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matched  the  room  to  a  nicety.  He  sat  on  a 
chair  and  the  nurse  stood  at  the  other  side  of 
the  bed.  Conrad,  Claverhouse's  cosmopolitan 
valet,  waited  in  the  dressing-room  beyond, 
and  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
late  August  day.  The  doctor  was  very  quiet 
and  made  the  hard  statement  both  kindly  and 
carefully.  He  watched  the  effect  with  great 
attention. 

Claverhouse  didn't  say  anything  at  first, 
turning  his  hands  up  and  scrutinizing  the  palms 
meticulously,  and  then  arranging  his  sheet 
very  neatly  and  precisely  in  one  long,  even 
fold  across  the  bed. 

"We  all  have  to  face  many  hard  facts  in 
life,"  the  doctor  added. 

Claverhouse  examined  the  cuffs  of  his 
pyjamas  and  straightened  the  under-arm  seam 
of  each  sleeve. 

"Life  is  full  of  hard  facts,"  went  on  the 
sitter  at  the  bedside. 

The  invalid  tipped  his  head  around  and 
looked  at  him.  "You  don't  mean  it  really?" 
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he  said  with   great  interest.     "How  did  you 
ever  find  that  out  ?" 

The  doctor  did  not  colour,  but  the  outer 
end  of  one  of  his  eyebrows  just  twitched  a 
bit,  for  really  he  wanted  to  feel  sympathy  for 
an  earl's  nephew. 

"And  how  soon   may   I   expect   my  happy 
release  ?"    the    patient    continued,    evidently 
feeling  that  the  burden  of  keeping  up  the  con- 
versation was  now  passed  to  him. 
.    The  doctor  bit  his  lip. 

"You  don't  expect  me  to  be  absolutely 
careless  as  to  such  a  trifling  detail  of  my  future, 
do  you  ?"  the  young  man  went  on.  "It  will  be 
convenient  for  me  to  make  a  few  plans.  I  usually 
go  to  Scotland  for  the  shooting ;  but  if  I'm  going 
to  die  first,  of  course  I'll  give  up  going." 

As  this  was  latter  August  the  famous  special- 
ist felt  quite  sure  as  to  the  shooting,  but  he 
felt  equally  sure  that  the  man  sitting  up  in 
bed  would  not  be  on  his  feet  to  shoot. 

"As  to  plans,  if  you  take  the  greatest  of 
care  —  the    greatest   of   care,    observe  — "    he 
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said,  with  precision  of  word  and  emphasis, 
"I  can  promise  you — "  he  paused  and  con- 
sidered—  "perhaps  six  months."  It  was  in 
this  way  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
medical  men  hoped  possibly  to  frighten  the 
gay  and  festive  Claverhouse  into  a  few  stray 
bits  of  prudence.  He  looked  away  as  he 
spoke,  but  having  spoken,  he  returned  his 
eyes  to  the  field  of  war,  and  was  more  than  a 
little  depressed  to  note  that  the  doomed  man 
was  looking  for  his  cigarette-case.  Abstinence 
from  cigarettes  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
modes  of  prudence  enjoined. 

"Have  one?"  asked  Claverhouse,  swoop- 
ing towards  the  case,  which  rested  on  a  table 
by  his  side.  The  swoop  was  also  a  part  of 
the  forbidden,  and  the  medical  man  was  sub- 
jected to  further  mental  anguish  in  being 
forced  to  witness  it. 

"No,  thanks,"  he  responded  briefly. 

Claverhouse  lit  a  cigarette  and  leaned  back, 
puffing  gently.  "Six  months,  eh?"  he  mur- 
mured, as  if  striving  to  impress  the  fact  on 
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his  memory.  "Six  months,  and  this  is  August. 
September  —  October  —  and  so  forth  —  clear 
through  to  spring.  //  I  take  care  ? " 

"That's  where  it  is,  you  see." 

"Hm!" 

There  was  a  silence.  The  nurse  walked 
into  the  next  room  and  returned  with  a  vase 
of  trailing  vines,  which  she  placed  on  a  cabinet 
in  the  corner.  The  cabinet  looked  Chippen- 
dale and  was  an  ice-cooler  holding  wines. 

"Perhaps  you'll  have  a  drink  ?"  the  ill  man 
asked  suddenly.  The  doctor  started  slightly 
and  shook  his  head. 

"Now  I  put  it  to  you — "  posed  Claver- 
house,  reaching  for  his  monocle,  and  applying 
it  with  great  precision.  "Now  I  put  it  to 
you,  —  supposing  I  don't  take  care,  —  eh  ? " 

The  doctor  was  quite  prepared  for  that, 
considering  as  he  did  that  such  would  be  the 
likeliest  course  of  both  patient  and  malady. 

"Any  day,"  he  said  gravely,  "any  day." 

"Any  day?" 

"Any  day." 
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"And  what,"  asked  the  man  in  bed,  care- 
fully folding  his  arms  and  grinning  pleasantly, 
"what  might  you  call  taking  care,  now  ?" 

This  had  all  been  explained,  not  once  but 
several  times,  yet  the  doctor  was  patient. 
"Abstention  from  stimulants  and  excitement 
of  all  kinds,"  he  repeated  slowly. 

Claverhouse  nodded.  "I  quite  under- 
stand. I  quite  understand."  He  dropped  his 
chin  and  considered.  Then  he  threw  up  his 
head,  took  the  cigarette  from  between  his 
lips,  pitched  the  ash  off  upon  the  rug,  and 
smiled.  "And  so,  if  that's  all,  I  think  I 
needn't  trouble  you  further.  I  mean,  —  you 
know,  —  you  can  go." 

The  famous  specialist  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  that;  even  though  he  did  suppose 
that  he,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  their 
little  world,  did  know  the  man  before  him. 
But  professional  dignity  is  in  itself  a  science, 
and  his  was  well-grounded.  He  arose  at 
once,  and  his  face  expressed  nothing. 

"Shall  I  make  a  report  to  his  lordship  ?" 
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he  asked.  They  both  knew  that  he  would 
have  to  report,  but  he  asked  as  a  matter  of 
departing  courtesy. 

"What  for  ?"  snapped  Claverhouse. 

"It  —  it  is  customary  — " 

"I  don't  come  next,"  snarled  the  patient, 
replacing  his  cigarette  between  his  lips  and 
grabbing  up  the  morning  papers.  "Report 
to  Vivian  Beck,  if  you  feel  so  inclined." 

"Do  you  desire  that  I  make  a  report  to 
anyone  else  ? " 

"I  don't  care  what  you  do  from  now  on," 
concluded  Claverhouse,  turning  his  back  and 
opening  a  paper.  "Suit  yourself." 

It  may  have  been  surmised  that  those  about 
the  Honourable  Ernest  must  have  often 
writhed  in  the  effort  to  control  their  tempers. 
The  gentleman  now  leaving  the  room  did  not 
exactly  writhe,  but  he  had  great  difficulty  to 
speak  quite  calmly  when  he  came  to  the  door. 

"I  trust,"  he  said,  pausing  there,  "that 
you  will  make  every  effort  towards  a  tem- 
perate— " 
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And  then  he  was  startled  indeed.  For 
Claverhouse,  slamming  over  in  bed,  his  eyes 
flashing,  and  his  lips  hissing  oaths,  cried : 

"Get  out !  Get  out !  Don't  bore  me 
any  more  !" 

And  then,  flinging  his  arms  across  his  eyes, 
he  lay  quite  still  and  silent,  while  the  doctor, 
offended  mortally,  stalked  out. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  THING  is  TO  — 

WHEN  the  doctor  was  gone  and  all  doors 
had  closed  behind  him,  the  man  on  the  bed 
uncovered  his  eyes  and  said  to  the  flushed 
nurse,  who  stood  now  by  the  window,  having 
returned  from  administering  to  the  specialist 
such  stray  bits  of  attentiveness  as  she  felt 
survive  within  her  after  the  last  scene :  "You 
leave  the  room  too,  at  once." 

She  went  out  again  at  that,  and  Claverhouse 
called  loudly  for  his  valet,  who  came  directly 
and  stood  by  the  bedside,  smiling  cheerfully. 

"Conrad,  you're  the  one  joy  of  my  existence." 

"Yes,  sir.     Thank  you,  sir." 

"You  heard  all  that  old  idiot  said  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"All  that  tommyrot  about  my  having  to 
die?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

ii  «        • 
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Claverhouse  lifted  up  his  eyes  —  lovely 
Scotch-Irish  eyes  they  were,  with  long  lashes 
striping  their  dangerous  attractiveness  —  and 
gave  a  glance  full  of  meaning  into  those  other 
eyes  meeting  his,  —  those  good  brown  eyes  of 
slavish  and  Slavonic  devotion. 

"Conrad,  my  lad,  we've  no  secrets  from  each 
other.  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  going  to 
die  or  not;  but  so  far  as  actually  dying,  by 
itself,  is  concerned,  I  don't  give  a  damn.  I've 
lived  in  lots  of  countries,  and  I  don't  mind 
trying  a  new  one  any  time.  But  —  '  he 
stopped,  and  then  went  on  impressively: 
" —  there's  one  little  matter  that  I  want  to 
set  straight  before  I  go  —  if  I  really  must  go 
—  and  that's  a  bit  of  work  that  will  require  a 
deal  of  planning.  You'll  have  to  help  me; 
and  the  only  way  that  you  can  help  me  is  to 
do  just  what  I've  to  do  myself — launch  out 
into  the  deep  water,  and  then  go  it  blind  and 
follow  your  own  inclinations.  I've  been  think- 
ing for  some  time  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  since  that  old  fool  began  talking, 
12 
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I've  been  arranging  what  to  do.  You  know 
me  well,  and  you  know  the  thought  and  care 
which  I  give  to  each  detail  of  my  life.  I've 
given  the  same  thought  and  care  to  this 
matter.  I  know  just  what  I  mean  to  do. 
I'd  tell  you  the  whole  of  it  if  I  thought  it 
would  do  any  good.  But  it  wouldn't.  All 
that  you  need  to  know  you'll  know  in  good 
time,  depend  upon  it.  As  for  the  rest,  just 
remember  that  if  I  should  let  you  into  the 
whole  secret  you'd  be  bound  to  hash  the 
game;  and  the  game  in  this  case  is  one  that 
can't  be  hashed.  It's  one  that  at  all  odds 
must  be  put  through  successfully.  Do  you 
understand  ?" 

The  valet  looked  anything  but  understand- 
ing; but,  as  that  was  the  look  which  his 
master  liked  to  see  him  wearing,  and  which 
he  accordingly  wore  most  of  the  time,  it  really 
didn't  count  for  much. 

"I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  he  pledged  himself, 
cheerfully;  and  Claverhouse  was  satisfied. 

"I'll  warrant  that  you  will,"  he  said,  reach- 
13 
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ing  for  another  of  the  forbidden  cigarettes. 
"And  now,  first  of  all,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
want  you  to  do.  I  want  you  to  go  and  try  to 
get  hold  of  Captain  Beck.  I  must  see  him 
as  soon  as  I  can.  Do  you  think  you  can  find 
him  this  afternoon,  and  get  him  here  ? " 

"I'll  try  very  hard,  sir." 

"Good  !  And  if  you  succeed  —  if  he  comes 
here  —  while  he's  here  you'll  take  a  taxi  to 
Portland  Place  —  to  Wythe  House.  I'll  have 
a  note  ready  for  her  ladyship.  I'll  hand  it 
to  you  when  you  show  Beck  in.  If  she's  at 
home  —  and  she  will  be ;  for  we're  all  up  in 
town  for  the  same  reason :  to  see  whether 
I'm  to  live  or  die,  you  know  —  you'll  give  her 
the  note,  and  she'll  read  it ;  and  then  I'm 
fairly  certain  that  Miss  Wythe  and  her  maid 
will  return  here  with  you.  You'll  show  them 
up.  It's  all  part  of  my  plan,  and,  as  I've 
always  been  a  lucky  dog,  I  think  that  I  can 
work  the  whole  game  through  to  a  finish. 
I  think  so.  Now  go." 

Conrad  went. 
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Then  the  nurse  came  back  into  the  room. 

"I  shan't  need  you  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon," Claverhouse  said  in  an  incisive  tone. 
"And  I  think  that  really  I  shall  not  need  you 
at  all  any  more.  My  man  is  much  more  use- 
ful to  me.  You  can  pack  up,  and  I'll  write 
you  a  cheque  for  whatever  I  owe  you.  Fetch 
me  my  cheque-book  ! " 

The  nurse  —  open-eyed  and  open-mouthed 
—  shivered  and  obeyed.  She  was  too  glad 
to  get  away  to  cavil  at  being  dismissed,  how- 
ever; as  her  main  duty  had  been  playing 
cards  from  midnight  on,  when  her  patient 
couldn't  sleep. 

When  the  cheque  was  written  Claverhouse 
smiled  and  looked  about  the  room  in  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  manner. 

"Now  let  me  see  if  there's  anything  I  want 
before  you  go  !  The  doctor  said  that  I  must 
not  drink;  so  put  the  whiskey  and  soda  by 
me.  I  think  that's  all.  Good-bye!" 

The  nurse  said  good-bye  and  went  out.  Of 
course  she  remained  in  the  hall  until  she  saw 
IS 
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the  valet  returning,  but  Claverhouse  did  not 
know  it. 

He  smoked  and  read,  well  pleased  with 
himself. 

"I  don't  wonder  that  Madeleine  worships 
me,"  he  reflected,  as  he  poured  out  a  stiff 
drink.  "I'm  such  a  change  from  the  ordinary 
mortal.  But  she  mustn't  love  me  any  more." 

He  finished  the  drink  and  poured  out  a 
second. 

"No,  no.     She  mustn't  love  me  any  more." 

He  finished  the  second  and  poured  out  a 
third. 

"Curious  creatures,  girls,"  he  observed,  as 
he  unfolded  another  newspaper.  "But  then 
I'm  curious  too.  The  thing  is  to  — 

He  ceased  to  think,  becoming  interested  in 
his  reading  just  there. 
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CHAPTER  III 
A  DECENT  FELLOW  AND  A  HARD  TIME 

WHEN  Conrad  returned  to  say  Captain 
Beck  was  coming  immediately,  Claverhouse 
flung  down  his  paper  and  looked  really  very 
well  pleased. 

"And  here's  the  note,"  he  said,  shying  it 
across  the  bed.  "All  written  and  ready  and 
waiting,  you  see." 

Conrad  picked  it  up  and  asked  if  there  was 
not  something  he  could  do  for  his  master  in 
preparation  for  the  captain's  visit. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Claverhouse, 
reaching  for  the  eternal  cigarette.  "Twist 
the  chair  around  a  bit,  perhaps  —  There, 
like  that.  I  fancy  there's  nothing  else. 
And  now,  as  soon  as  he's  here,  go  on  with 
that  note  at  once.  Don't  lose  any  time,  for 
there  won't  be  any  time  to  lose."  And  then, 
laughing  in  a  good-looking,  easy-going,  riot- 
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ous  way  that  was  all  his  own,  he  added:  "I 
ought  to  have  been  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
I  calculate  my  exits  and  entrances  so  prettily. 
'Beck,  left  bedside  front.  Conrad,  exit  rear 
door  right/  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  you 
can  do  before  running  along ;  and  that  is 
you  might  —  I  don't  ask  it,  but  you  might 
—  just  fetch  another  bottle  of  whiskey  and  a 
fresh  siphon,  for  the  doctor's  prohibition 
has  given  me  a  most  awful  thirst." 

Conrad  looked  a  little  bothered,  but  only  a 
little,  and  fetched  the  whiskey. 

"And  do  not  ever  forget,  or  let  me  forget, 
that  I  am  to  give  up  smoking,"  Claverhouse 
added,  reaching  for  the  matches  now.  "And 
therefore,  while  you're  out,  —  buy  another 
dozen  boxes  of  Egyptians." 

Conrad  bowed;  and  just  at  that  instant 
Vivian  Beck  rapped  at  the  door.  The  valet 
hastened  to  open  to  him.  Then  the  cousin 
who  stood  between  Claverhouse  and  the  grey- 
haired  and  tottering  title  of  their  uncle,  the 
earl,  stood  also  between  him  and  his  sitting- 
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room  door  —  a  tall,  handsome,  indignant,  and 
protesting  image.  For  Vivian  Beck  bitterly 
hated  the  man  who  would  be  his  successor  if 
he  himself  never  had  a  son ;  hated  him  with 
all  the  intensity  which  may  be  postulated  for 
a  decent  man  who  sees  in  a  thorough-paced 
good-for-nothing  the  rival  beloved  of  the  girl 
whom  he  desires  to  marry.  Vivian  Beck 
loathed  and  despised  his  cousin  as  much  as  he 
hated  him.  He  regarded  him  as  unworthy  the 
company  of  gentlemen.  He  never  met  him  when 
he  could  avoid  it ;  but  he  had  come  to-day,  be- 
cause the  message  had  run  that  Claverhouse 
must  die,  and  that  he  desired  to  see  him. 

He  stood  now  half-way  between  the  bed 
and  the  door,  more  than  a  little  startled  at 
the  cigarette  and  the  siphon,  the  smile  and 
the  gesture. 

"You  don't  look  as  though  you  were  dying," 
Vivian  Beck's  face  said  for  him;  and  Claver- 
house, understanding  perfectly,  replied  aloud 
with: 

"Too  bad,  — isn't  it?" 
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Captain  Beck  frowned  slightly  then  and 
advanced  a  little. 

"No,  I  won't  shake  hands,"  said  Claver- 
house,  with  a  tip  of  his  head  forward;  "for  I 
abominate  you  worse  than  poison,  and  know 
that  you  reciprocate.  But  sit!"  He  pointed 
to  the  conveniently-placed  chair  and  tossed 
his  cigarette-case  to  that  side  of  the  bed. 

"I  didn't  fancy  coming,"  said  Beck,  stand- 
ing very  straight,  and  looking  extremely  for- 
bidding; "but  your  man  put  it  up  to  me 
rather  strongly.  Said  you  were  ill,  and  re- 
peated the  doctor's  opinion,  and  all  that." 

"You  may  as  well  sit  down,"  Claverhouse 
insisted,  leaning  back  and  arranging  the  sheet- 
fold  with  his  accustomed  precision.  "I  won't 
kill  you,  you  know,"  he  went  on,  lifting  his 
brows  whimsically.  "Nor  yet  attack  you. 
I  prefer  not  to  shake  hands  with  you;  but 
still  I  have  sent  for  you  to  do  you  a  kindness. 
Won't  you  really  sit  down  ?  —  You  can  go, 
Conrad." 

Conrad  left  the  room. 
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"I'll  stand,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Beck, 
folding  his  arms.  "I  prefer  standing." 

"As  you  please,"  Claverhouse  acceded.  "  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  stand  too,  for  I'm  not  over  fond  of 
you,  as  I've  already  implied.  But  I  can't  stand, 
unfortunately.  I'm  too  beastly  ill.  So  we'll 
meet  on  a  half-and-half  basis.  Which  reminds 
me.  Won't  you  have  a  whiskey  and  soda  ?" 

"No,  thanks,"  declined  the  captain.  "But 
go  on  now.  What  do  you  want  with  me  ? 
You're  seedy  and  have  sent,  and  I  want  to 
know  why." 

Claverhouse,  who  never  under  any  circum- 
stances put  himself  out  for  anyone,  and  whose 
main  joy  lay  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
could  torment,  now  poured  himself  out  a  glass 
of  Scotch,  diluted  it  from  the  siphon,  and 
drank  it  deliberately. 

"Curious  that  she  wouldn't  have  you,"  he 
said,  as  he  set  the  glass  down.  "Isn't  it,  now  ? 
Especially  when  you  and  I  both  know  who  she 
would  have,  and  why  she  can't  have  him."  Then 
he  looked  earnestly  into  his  empty  glass. 
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The  blood  mounted  to  Beck's  face  until 
his  blond  hair  and  moustaches  appeared  white 
against  its  crimson.  The  veins  swelled  high 
in  his  temples,  and  the  cords  stood  out  in  his 
neck.  He  was  obviously  furious.  And  his 
cousin  was  looking  at  him  and  noting  every 
sign  of  his  emotion. 

"I'd  like  to  love  like  that,"  Claverhouse 
commented  slowly.  "But  I  never  could.  It 
isn't  in  me.  I  never  felt  anything  take  pos- 
session of  me  yet.  I've  never  met  anybody 
or  anything  that  struck  me  as  worth  getting 
red  about." 

Beck  said  nothing,  but  bit  his  lip,  and  slowly 
paled  again. 

Claverhouse  lunged  forward  and  regained 
his  cigarette-case.  "If  you  won't  smoke,  I 
will,"  he  interpolated  lightly. 

A  wax  match  flamed,  and  he  filled  his  lungs 
with  the  fragrant  smoke  of  the  rolled  tobacco. 
"And  now,  Vyvie,"  —  leaning  back  again  and 
arranging  the  bedclothes  about  him  carefully 
—  "before  I  forget  it,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
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tion.  Do  you  remember  the  old  place,  Yew- 
stones  —  that  old,  old  manor  of  our  respected 
ancestors  ?  The  house  where  we  used  to  have 
the  larks  when  we  were  boys  ?  How  long 
since  you've  been  there  ? " 

Captain  Beck  said  nothing. 

"Is  it  empty,  or  rented,  or  what  ?" 

Captain  Beck  shook  his  head. 

"I've  a  reason  for  wanting  to  know.  I've 
a  good  reason.  I've  been  thinking  of  the 
house  this  whole  afternoon.  You  surely  re- 
member those  walls  and  the  panelled  rooms. 
We  used  to  drive  the  servants  out  of  their 
heads,  I  recollect." 

"Of  course  I  remember  the  place,"  the 
captain  said  then.  "It's  closed  since  years, 
I  fancy." 

"Know  nothing  of  its  present  state?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing  whatever?" 

Beck  moved  to  the  chair  and  sat  down. 
The  conversation  promised  to  be  prolonged. 

"Yewstones  is  vacant,"  he  returned  in  an 
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expressionless  voice.  "It's  been  vacant  for 
some  time.  I  believe  that  our  uncle  keeps  a 
man  and  his  wife  in  the  Lodge,  to  open  win- 
dows and  build  fires.  I  don't  know  that 
they  do,  however.  And  I  know  nothing  else 
as  to  any  of  it." 

"You  don't  know  whether  it's  habitable?" 

"I  said  I  knew  nothing  else.  Nothing  else, 
whatever." 

Claverhouse  turned  upon  his  pillows. 

"I'm  going  to  give  you  a  shock,"  he  said 
presently.  "It  will  be  pretty  difficult  for 
you  to  bear  it.  It's  this  :  I've  sent  for  Made- 
leine to  come  here  to  see  me.  I  have  a  little 
scheme.  It's  quite  a  difficult  matter,  but  I 
think  it  can  be  put  through.  When  she 
comes  I  want  you  to  go  in  there  and  listen." 
He  pointed  to  the  next  room.  "That's  part 
of  your  work  —  to  sit  in  there." 

"I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Captain 
Beck  indignantly.     "I  have  no  desire  to  play 
eavesdropper."     He      sounded       unpleasantly 
haughty  and  scornful. 
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Claverhouse  poured  himself  out  another 
peg.  "You  know  you  can  be  pig-headed  if 
you  choose,"  he  said,  stopping  between  swal- 
lows to  speak  over  the  rim  of  his  glass.  "If 
I'd  cut  out  drinking  and  smoking  I  could  live 
long  enough  to  ruin  all  our  lives.  But  look 
at  me  —  I  ruin  no  one.  I  am  going  right  on 
killing  myself.  It  wouldn't  be  playing  the 
game  for  me  to  live,  now." 

"Rot !"  muttered  Beck  with  emphasis. 

"Well,  if  you  think  so,"  said  his  cousin 
agreeably.  "But  don't  speak  in  that  tone 
again,  for  it  goes  near  to  making  me  angry. 
And  if  I  fly  into  a  rage  I'm  liable  to  drop 
dead.  And  if  I  drop  dead  as  things  are  now 
she'll  worship  me  to  the  last  day  she  lives. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Girls  are 
like  that." 

Beck  drew  a  very  deep  breath.  "What  do 
you  want  with  her  ?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"I  want  to  take  her  into  my  confidence," 
said  Claverhouse,  putting  down  his  empty 
glass.  "And  I  want  to  prove  to  you  beyond 
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the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  I'm  an  upright 
and  honourable  man.  The  only  way  to  make 
that  clear  is  to  let  you  hear  Madeleine  and 
me  talk  together.  I  give  you  the  chance. 
You  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  There's  the 
room.  Go  in  and  listen;  and  maybe- some- 
time you  will  follow  up  the  advantage  it  will 
give  you  by  going  in  and  winning.  If  you 
don't  want  to  listen,  you  can  go  out  the  other 
door  at  any  minute.  I'll  never  know  how  long 
you  stayed.  Suit  yourself." 

"Has  Madeleine  Wythe  actually  consented 
to  come  here,  to  your  rooms  ?  Or  are  you 
merely  asking  her  to  do  so?"  Vivian  Beck 
demanded. 

"She  is  coming  with  her  maid  and  my  valet." 

"You're  a  blackguard  to  let  her  do  such  a 
thing." 

"The  leopard  can't  change  his  spots,"  re- 
turned the  ill  man,  calmly  enough.  "But  we 
won't  argue.  I  know  what  I'm  about." 

There  was  a  short,  pregnant  silence;  and 
then  the  captain  suddenly  rose  and  stalked 
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through  the  door  which  Claverhouse  had 
indicated. 

"Better  take  some  cigarettes  with  you," 
his  cousin  called  after  him;  but  the  only 
response  was  a  violently  banged*  door. 

Then  Claverhouse  shook  the  ash  from  his 
own  cigarette  and  turned  again  to  his  news- 
papers. "That's  one  reason  why  really  decent 
fellows  have  such  a  hard  time  in  this  world," 
he  observed  cryptically  to  himself,  as  he 
hunted  for  an  article  of  interest.  "They're 
made  like  he  is." 


CHAPTER  IV 
MADELEINE  WYTHE 

A  FEW  minutes  later  Conrad  returned  from 
his  second  voyage  of  good  or  evil  omen. 

"Well?"  queried  his  master,  looking  over 
the  paper. 

"Miss  Wythe  and  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  are  here,  sir." 

Claverhouse  smiled  joyously.  "Good ! 
Bring  Miss  Wythe  in  at  once  and  give  Mrs. 
Wilson  a  chair  in  the  sitting-room  where  she 
may  look  out  of  the  window.  .  .  .  And 
Conrad—" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Keep  watch — "  Claverhouse  indicated 
the  inner  room  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"Keep  a  good  watch." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"But  don't  ever  tell  me  what  you  see,  un- 
less I  expressly  ask.     Mind  that." 
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"Yes,  sir."  Conrad  had  approached  the 
bed.  Now  he  spoke  very  low.  "Perhaps 
he's  gone  already,  sir." 

"Perhaps.  But  I  don't  want  to  know  it 
if  he  has.  I  want  to  play  my  part  naturally ; 
and  to  do  that  I  mustn't  know  too  much." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  replied  the  valet  with 
unconscious  innuendo. 

"And  now  hand  me  a  hair-brush,  and  push 
that  chair  back  in  place." 

Conrad  obeyed.  Claverhouse  brushed  his 
hair  most  carefully,  and  again  arranged  his 
bed-sheet  in  one  long,  beautifully  even  fold. 

"Now  you  may  fetch  Miss  Wythe.  And 
stay  within  call." 

Conrad  hastened  to  obey. 

"Vivian,"  Claverhouse  whispered  to  him- 
self when  alone,  "you're  a  fool  if  you're  not 
there.  But  it  would  be  just  like  you  to  be  a 
fool." 

Then  he  fixed  his  eyes  expectantly  on  the 
door,  which  presently  opened  to  allow  Made- 
leine Wythe,  tall,  slender,  lovely,  and  thickly 
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veiled,  to  be  shown  in  by  Conrad,  who,  having 
performed  that  service,  instantly  retreated 
and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

"Well,"  said  Claverhouse,  extending  his 
hand,  "so  you're  here.  Welcome  !" 

She  stood  quite  still,  unwrapping  her  scarf. 
When  it  was  all  put  back  he  saw  that  she  was 
weeping. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  said 
then  quickly  in  a  casual  tone.  "Sit  down!" 
And  he  pointed  to  the  chair  which  Beck  had 
occupied. 

But  she  did  not  sit  down,  going  instead  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  standing  there,  her 
elbows  upon  the  cross-bar,  staring  hard  at 
him. 

"Oh,  Ernest,"  she  said  at  last,  "it  can't 
be  true  —  what  your  letter  said.  It  can't 
be  that  the  doctor  really  knows.  Persons 
do  pull  through  —  even  with  the  most  awful 
things." 

"Sit  down,  and  we'll  talk  about  it,"  said 
Claverhouse,  speaking  in  a  gentle,  serious 
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tone.  "  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  come,  and 
you  know  how  I  appreciate  it.  Still,  Made- 
leine, dear,  I'm  afraid  that  all  I  wrote  you  is 
only  too  true.  But  ...  after  all  ...  what 
of  that?" 

The  tears  swiftly  chased  one  another  down 
the  girl's  cheeks. 

"Ernest,  Ernest,  — "     She  could  say  no  more. 

Claverhouse  looked  troubled.  "Be  a  good 
girl  and  listen,"  he  said  kindly.  "I  shouldn't 
have  sent  for  you  if  it  hadn't  been  most  awfully 
necessary  —  you  know  that  — ;  but  now  that 
you're  here  we  mustn't  waste  precious  time. 
You  love  me,  don't  you  ?  .  .  .  And  want  to 
please  me  ?" 

She  nodded,  sobbing.  "But  can't  the  doc- 
tors do  something  ?  Can't  you  go  somewhere 
and  be  helped  ?  Can't  — " 

Claverhouse  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 
"Madeleine,  I  haven't  much  breath  to  talk, 
and  I  never  liked  being  interrupted.  Fve 
sent  for  you  to  speak  to  you  very  seriously. 
Will  you  stop  crying  and  sit  down  in  that 
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chair  and  listen  to  me,  or  will  you  go  away 
at  once  ?  It's  deadly  to  me  to  be  agitated 
and  bothered  —  as  you're  agitating  and 
bothering  me  now." 

At  this  she  drew  her  two  hands  over  her 
two  eyes,  moved  to  the  chair,  seated  herself, 
and  clasped  her  hands  tightly. 

"I'm  listening,"  she  said,  making  what  was 
clearly  a  tremendous  effort  at  self-control. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  man,  "I'm  speaking." 
He  cleared  his  throat,  folded  his  arms,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  "I  know  a  girl  who  has  pro- 
fessed to  be  madly  in  love  with  me  for  ever 
and  ever  so  long."  Then  speaking  slowly : 
"I  know  that  I've  never  loved  her,  and  I've 
told  her  so  over  and  over  again;  but  she 
won't  believe  it.  She  keeps  declaring  that 
she'll  win  me  some  day.  She  says  that  some 
time  I'll  be  in  bitter  straits  and  turn  to  her. 
Then,  when  I'm  desperately  in  need,  she'll 
go  through  fire  and  water  to  save  me.  And 
after  I'm  saved,  I'll  love  her  passionately, 
and  we'll  be  happy  henceforth  and  for  ever. 
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That's  her  view  of  our  case.  I  won't  say 
what  I've  always  thought  myself,  but  Fate 
has  stood  by  her  enough  to  have  it  come  to 
this :  that  I  am  in  bitter  straits  and,  seeing 
the  way  she  feels,  I'm  going  to  take  her  at 
her  word  and  see  what  her  word  is  really 
worth.  She  has  only  wanted  a  chance  to 
prove  how  much  she  feels  and  how  thoroughly 
she  means  what  she  says.  And  now  I'm  going 
to  give  her  that  chance." 

He  paused  and  Madeleine  leaned  forward, 
almost  breathless. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  gasped. 

Claverhouse  coughed.  "Quiet  and  rest 
might  do  something  for  me ;  and  it's  just 
possible  I  might  marry  a  woman  who  could 
keep  me  alive  from  day  to  day  by  administer- 
ing it  sweetly  and  conscientiously.  I  don't 
say  that  I  would;  but  I  might."  He  paused 
again. 

"Yes,  yes, — "  she  whispered  quickly. 

"I've  been  enquiring  into  the  matter,"  he 
went  on,  "and  there's  Yewstones,  the  prop- 
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erty  of  our  uncle.  It's  retired  and  suitable. 
I  ask  nothing,  but  your  mother  might  ne- 
gotiate with  the  agent,  and  after  you  and 
she  had  taken  it  and  were  settled  there,  you 
might  ask  me  to  visit  you,  and  I  might  come. 
Of  course  there's  no  time  to  be  lost,  because 
I'm  pretty  far  gone.  But,  if  you  feel  like 
taking  the  matter  up,  this  is  my  ultimatum. 
That's  what  I  wanted  to  say.  That's  why  I 
sent  for  you.  Don't  bother  me  with  any 
*ifs'  and  'ands,'  but  go  straight  home  at  once 
and  see  what  you  can  do.  I've  put  my  life 
in  your  hands.  Do  as  you  please  with  it." 

With  a  sudden  fling  of  his  head  he  turned 
from  her  and  lay  quite  still.  She  was  staring 
intently  towards  him. 

"And  my  mother  ?"  she  said  finally,  very  low. 

He  made  no  answer.  She  arose  then,  stand- 
ing motionless. 

"I  will  go  home  and  try."  Her  voice  was 
very  uncertain.  "I  will  make  every  effort. 
Perhaps  Mamma  will  consent;  but  I  can't  be 
sure.  Yewstones  is  in  the  north,  isn't  it  ? " 
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"Quite  so,"  he  answered. 

"If  we  cannot  get  it  — 

"I  won't  go  anywhere  else." 

"Our  own  place  in  Wilts  is  — " 

"I  won't  go  anywhere  else." 

" But  if  the— " 

"I  won't  go  anywhere  else." 

It  might  be  fancied  that  such  speeches 
would  naturally  irritate,  but  Madeleine  Wythe 
was  absolutely  mad  with  love  for  the  man 
stretched  there  before  her. 

"Ernest — "  she  pleaded. 

Claverhouse  extended  his  hand,  seized  the 
whiskey  bottle  that  stood  on  the  table  and 
hurled  it  against  the  wall  opposite.  It  banged 
and  shattered  with  an  awful  crash.  The 
valet  rushed  in  at  once. 

"My  nerves  are  in  a  fearful  state,"  said  the 
invalid,  turning  his  head.  "Clean  up  that 
mess,  Conrad  !" 

Very  quietly  Madeleine  turned  and  left 
the  room.  The  valet  was  sopping  up  the 
spirits  with  towels. 
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"See  if  they're  gone,"  his  master  said  pres- 
ently. He  went  to  see  and  reported  in  the 
affirmative. 

"Wonder  when  Beck  went!"  drawled 
Claverhouse. 
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THE  TAKING  OF  YEWSTONES 

"YEWSTONES  !  At  this  season!"  The 
countess  opened  her  eyes  widely.  "Why  of 
course  you  can  have  it.  Nobody  is  ever 
there  now.  I  believe  the  shooting  is  all  let 
away,  because  of  the  ghost  or  the  damp,  or 
something.  People  never  liked  it.  We 
haven't  been  there  ourselves  in  years.  But 
why  do  you  fancy  doing  such  a  weird 
thing?" 

Madeleine  Wythe's  mother  shook  her  head. 
"I  don't  know  exactly.  My  girl  needs  quiet, 
and  Vivian  —  I  think  it  was  Vivian  —  sug- 
gested Yewstones.  He  used  to  be  there  as  a 
boy,  I  believe,  didn't  he  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  —  the  countess's  tone  was  mildly 
indifferent,  —  "Gregory  used  to  send  the  boys 
there  a  lot.  We  were  always  hearing  of  some 
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way  in  which  the  heir  had  been  maimed  by 
Ernest  at  Yewstones.  Still,  if  Vy  went  under, 
Ernest  came  on;  and  we  always  rather  loved 
Ernest,  wretch  that  he  was  —  and  is." 

Lady  Wythe  moved  uneasily.  "He's  so 
ill,"  she  said,  quite  softly. 

"Dying,  I  thought,"  returned  the  countess 
brightly.  "Sir  William  looked  in  after  his 
diagnosis,  his  blood  examination,  and  all  that, 
to  tell  us  the  truth.  Gregory  was  quite  de- 
pressed. .  .  .  But,  as  to  Yewstones,  now, 
you  know  it'll  be  ghastly  lonely.  You'll 
never  stop  there  more  than  a  week,  I'll  wager. 
Rats,  bats,  walls  ten  feet  thick.  They  used 
to  drive  the  cattle  into  the  chapel  during  the 
border  raids,  I  believe.  It's  an  awful  hole." 

Lady  Wythe,  looking  very  ill  at  ease, 
dropped  her  eyes  over  her  outspread  fan  and 
felt  extremely  unhappy. 

"I  must  get  off  to  some  quiet  corner.  The 
physicians  feel  that  Madeleine  is  rather  over- 
doing it." 

"And  I  was  just  thinking  how  well  she 
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looked,"  the  countess  declared,  .staring  across 
the  ball-room.  "How  can  you  call  her 
fagged  ?  She's  positively  blooming  to-night." 

Lady  Wythe  lifted  her  eyes  at  that  and 
glanced  to  where  her  daughter  floated  opposite. 

"It's  her  nerves,"  she  said,  in  almost  a 
whisper.  "Nothing  else." 

"If  it's  her  nerves  they'll  never  come  right 
at  Yewstones,"  asserted  the  countess  con- 
fidently. Then  suddenly  she  became  really 
serious.  "It's  the  worst  old  hole  in  the 
county,  and  I  don't  know  what  beside.  I 
wouldn't  sleep  under  its  roof  again  for  worlds 
myself.  You'd  hate  it." 

"But  I  want  it,"  persisted  Lady  Wythe. 
"Vivian  has  talked  of  it  till  Madeleine  has 
set  her  heart  on  just  that  one  place.  It's 
its  solitude  that  attracts  her,  I  believe.  I 
really  do  want  it." 

Then  the  countess  put  up  her  lorgnon  and 
looked    at    her    friend    with    close    attention. 
"There's  something  back,"  she  said.     "Either 
you're  keeping  it  from  me,  or — " 
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"I'm  keeping  nothing  from  you,"  declared 
the  other. 

"Then  they  are  keeping  something  from  us. 
Gregory  told  me  that  Vivian  was  asking  about 
it.  What  mystery  is  it  ?  Are  you  taking 
Vyvie  with  you  ? " 

"No,"  said  Lady  Wythe,  "by  no  means. 
To  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  all  I  know  is  that 
Madeleine  has  begged  me,  as  a  personal  favour 
to  her,  to  take  Yewstones  —  no  other  house  in 
England  —  and  live  there  for  six  months.  I 
do  not  know  why.  Madeleine  confides  very 
little  in  me.  If  I  thought  that  Vivian  had 
much  to  do  with  the  plan  I  should  be  only 
too  happy."  The  mother  could  barely  re- 
strain her  tears  as  she  spoke. 

The  countess  nodded  wisely.  "Depend 
upon  it,  he  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Made- 
leine is  plotting  a  bit,  as  girls  love  to  do. 
Only  some  very  serious  and  united  thought 
could  spring  from  Yewstones  as  a  base.  You 
shall  have  the  place,  my  dear,  and  Gregory 
will  get  a  line  sent  Shandy  as  to  cleaning  it 
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up  and  getting  in  firewood,  and  all  that. 
You'll  take  your  own  servants,  of  course  ? " 

"Naturally." 

"Then  do  not  trouble  as  to  other  things. 
If  we  can  help  to  bring  Vivian's  affair  out 
smoothly  we'll  be  only  too  happy.  The  poor 
fellow's  been  looking  so  knocked  up  lately. 
It's  too  bad  of  your  girl  —  it  really  is,  you 
know." 

"It's  not  my  fault,  dear." 

"I  know  it's  not.  But  possibly  all's  on  the 
high  road  to  mending  now.  Let  us  hope  so." 

The  countess  rose  and  moved  on  to  other 
guests.  But  Lady  Wythe  remained  seated 
and  thoughtful.  She  had  much  to  trouble 
her  in  the  behaviour  of  her  beautiful  and  head- 
strong daughter  —  the  daughter  who  would 
not  accept  a  possible  futur  with  Captain 
Beck's  prospects  and  who  would  persist  in 
loving  his  reprobate  cousin. 

"What  does  possess  girls  nowadays  ?"  she 
asked  of  herself  tearfully,  recollecting  her  own 
calm  betrothal  and  most  correct  married  life. 
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Later,  going  home  in  their  brougham,  she 
said  to  Madeleine:  "I  spoke  to  the  countess 
about  Yewstones." 

"Is  it  to  be  ours  then  ?" 

"I  think  so.  The  earl  will  send  word  to 
his  agent  to  have  it  put  in  order." 

The  lights  of  Grosvenor  Square  were  flash- 
ing in  bright  succession  past  Madeleine's 
gaze.  "I'm  glad,"  she  said,  briefly.  "We 
can  be  there  by  the  first,  then  ?" 

"Possibly.  .  .  .     Soon  after,  anyway." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  the 
daughter  said:  "Surely  you  know  who  will 
visit  us  there  ? " 

There  was  that  in  her  words  that  suddenly 
froze  the  mother's  heart.  "Madeleine!"  she 
stammered.  " —  He  — 

"I  know,"  —  the  daughter's  voice  was  stilly 
calm—  "I  know  that  he  is  dying.  Everybody 
believes  it.  Well,  I  have  seen  him  — " 

"You  have  seen  him!"  cried  the  mother, 
starting  in  her  seat. 

"I  have  seen  him.  There  is  just  one  chance 
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for  him  to  recover  —  a  home  life  of  love  and 
care.  I  mean  to  give  it  him  if  it  wrecks  my 
whole  future  to  do  so.  It  is  no  use  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  me.  I  mean  to  give  him  that 
chance." 

Lady  Wythe  leaned  back  as  one  deprived 
of  all  sense  and  strength. 

"Oh,  Madeleine  !"     It  was  a  moan. 

"It  is  no  use,  Mother,  not  the  slightest  use. 
I  have  never  loved  anyone  but  Ernest,  and  I 
never  shall.  If  he  does  not  live  to  marry  me, 
I  shall  never  marry.  Never.  Never." 

There  was  silence  after  that,  and  silence 
after  they  reached  home. 

But  the  next  afternoon  Lady  Wythe  went 
to  see  Claverhouse,  and  the  call  was  prolonged. 
When,  later,  she  met  her  daughter  in  her 
boudoir,  just  before  the  dressing  bell,  she  said : 

"I  have  been  to  see  Ernest  and  to  ask  him 
to  stop  with  us,  and  he  has  accepted  my 
invitation." 

It  was  then  Madeleine's  turn  to  start  in 
surprise. 
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"And  all  is  settled  now  as  to  Yewstones. 
We  shall  go  down  on  the  third,"  continued 
her  mother.  "He  will  come  on  the  sixth. 
We  shall  need  a  day  or  so  between  to  set  his 
rooms  in  order." 

"You've  heard  from  the  agent  then  ?" 

"Yes;    all  the  arrangements  are  complete." 

Madeleine  seemed  lost  in  thought.  "I  hope 
that  he  will  grow  better  there,"  she  said  to 
herself. 

Her  mother  said  nothing.  Within  her  soul 
she  hoped  to  heaven  that  Claverhouse  would 
die  there,  and  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
him.  She  and  Beck  and  not  a  few  others 
were  united  in  their  view  of  the  Honourable 
Ernest. 

But  Madeleine  Wythe  adored  him. 

Girls  are  like  that,  often. 

And  now  she  was  to  have  the  privilege  of 
labouring  with  her  love  to  preserve  his  life. 

The   mother   sighed    deeply.     She   had   but 
very  feeble  faith  in  that  of  which  the  dying 
man  had  so  earnestly  assured  her. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THEY  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  THEY  Do 

IT  is  one  of  the  crudest  facts  in  life  that  one 
who  does  a  thing  may  never  know  what  he  does 
until  he  has  done  it.  This  is  a  fixed  law  and 
was  promulgated  on  the  day  that  humanity 
was  turned  loose  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  avoid 
it  by  pleading  —  not  ignorance,  but  —  om- 
niscience. On  that  day  men  and  women 
began  to  fancy  that  they  could  know  what 
they  were  doing  before  they  did  it.  But  the 
majestic  might  of  any  law  is  not  to  be  altered. 
And  so  life  moved  on  and  tried  to  ignore  the 
unalterable  truth. 

It  followed  that  no  woman  who  loved  ever 
knew  what  she  did  until  it  was  all  over;  but 
every  woman  —  aye,  every  girl  of  seventeen, 
was  quite  positive  that  she  knew,  and  acted 
accordingly.  Also  no  man  ever  planned  any- 
thing whatever  really  open-eyed  as  to  the 
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consequences;  but  every  man,  young  or  old, 
is  positive  of  being  himself  the  one  and  only 
exception  to  the  rule.  We  are  all  born  blind, 
live  blinded,  and  die  blindly.  And  we  none 
of  us  ever  admit  it.  Thus  God  has  ordained, 
Allah  has  evidently  willed,  and  Satan  has  most 
certainly  determined. 

All  of  which  incontrovertible  and  philosophic 
reflection  applied  strikingly  in  the  case  of  the 
coming  of  Claverhouse  to  Yewstones.  For 
the  plot  worked  out  as  the  plotter  had  planned 
and  he  came  hither  to  be  nursed  back  to  life, 
if  that  were  possible,  by  the  sweet  retired  life 
of  "deep-in-the-country,"  and  the  affectionate 
and  solicitous  ministrations  of  one  who  wor- 
shipped the  ground  he  walked  on. 

But  —  to  revert  to  the  statement  which 
opens  this  chapter  —  never  did  anyone  in 
this  world  of  unforeseen  developments  do  any- 
thing with  less  idea  as  to  the  actual  finale, 
than  did  Madeleine  Wythe  when  she  under- 
took to  save  Claverhouse's  life,  if  such  a  saving 
were  possible. 
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1  The  whole  affair,  indeed,  was  bound  to  be 
unlike  anything  else  that  ever  had  happened, 
simply  because  of  the  man  whom  it  concerned ; 
but  how  unlike  was  altogether  unthinkable. 

Lady  Wythe  and  her  daughter  had  never 
had  their  cousin  to  stop  with  them  before,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  as  soon  as  Madeleine 
fell  in  love,  Claverhouse  began  to  avoid  her. 
He  had  not  avoided  her  altogether,  but  he  had 
dropped  all  cousinly  intercourse.  Lady  Wythe 
disliked  him,  disapproved  of  him.  It  had  all 
been  most  unfortunate.  And  now  things  were 
to  be  brought  to  a  head. 

But  what  a  business  it  all  was !  In  the 
first  place  it  had  been  comparatively  simple 
to  give  the  invitation,  receive  the  acceptance, 
and  travel  down  to  Yewstones.  But  Yew- 
stones  was,  despite  vigorous  preparation,  any- 
thing but  the  ideal  country  house  into  which 
to  bring  an  invalid.  It  was  a  huge  old  place 
with  window  embrasures  six  and  eight  feet 
deep,  and  a  stone-arched  entrance  from  which 
the  drawbridge  had  been  withdrawn  for  less 
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than  a  century.  It  was  all  ups  and  downs 
—  three  steps  here  and  seven  there  —  with 
oak  panelling;  long,  heavy,  dark  hangings; 
and  stone  floors  which  felt  cold  and  hard 
through  the  thickest  rugs.  The  pale  Sep- 
tember sunshine  could  not  possibly  get  within, 
and  at  night  the  candles  and  lamps  seemed 
smothered  by  the  overhanging  darkness. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  but  to 
be  expected  that  the  installing  of  a  London 
entourage  should  prove  more  than  a  little 
difficult.  The  time  was  very  short  and  the 
work  very  arduous.  It  was  likewise  natural 
that  Lady  Wythe  should  be  much  depressed 
by  the  gloom  and  chill  of  the  place,  and  should 
feel  anything  but  joyous  as  on  the  appointed 
day  she  awaited  in  the  drawing  room  the  ar- 
rival of  her  unwelcome  visitor. 

She  was  trying  to  be  trustful  and  coura- 
geous, but  she  had  small  faith  in  her  hold  on 
either  of  these  virtues.  Claverhouse  had  as- 
sured her  of  his  good  intentions,  but  no  one 
believed  anything  that  he  said,  for  it  was 
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never  possible  to  divine  just  what  he  meant 
when  he  uttered  statements.  Small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  mother  sighed  as  she  waited. 

Conrad  had  wired  the  hour  they  were  leav- 
ing in  Claverhouse's  touring  car.  If  all  went 
well  they  should  arrive  just  before  tea.  It 
was  quite  four  now.  Madeleine  was  upstairs, 
giving  some  last  personal  touches  to  the  suite 
set  apart  for  the  invalid,  his  nurse  and  his 
valet.  This  was  in  the  opposite  wing  from 
the  apartments  occupied  by  her  mother  and 
herself,  and  consisted  of  large,  stately,  panelled 
chambers,  as  were  all  the  rooms  at  Yewstones. 

"I  do  hope  he  will  be  punctual,"  said  Lady 
Wythe  to  herself,  looking  at  the  clock.  Noth- 
ing told  her  that  he  would  be  punctual;  for 
it  was  not  at  all  certain  that,  having  once 
started,  he  would  keep  on  coming.  Indeed 
there  was  no  knowing  what  he  would  do. 
She,  having  married  into  the  family,  knew 
his  disposition  far  better  than  Madeleine. 
To  marry  into  a  family  is  far  more  enlighten- 
ing than  to  be  born  into  it.  She  sighed 
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deeply.     She    was    wretchedly    worried     and 
anxious. 

Then  Madeleine  came  in,  her  cheeks  flushed 
and  her  head  held  extremely  high. 

"Is  all  quite  right  above  stairs  ?"  her  mother 
asked,  turning  her  head. 

"Quite  right,"  she  answered,  a  certain  de- 
fiant coldness  ringing  clearly  in  her  tone. 

At  that  moment  the  whirr  of  a  motor  spun 
in  from  outside. 

"There  he  is!"  exclaimed  Lady  Wythe, 
starting  to  her  feet  and  hastening  first  towards 
the  window  and  then  to  the  hall. 

Madeleine  had  run  quickly  towards  the 
remodelled  entrance,  with  its  graded  carriage- 
sweep.  Her  heart  was  bounding  with  joy 
over  the  thought  that  the  tiresome  drive  was 
ended  and  the  dear  man  safely  at  the  door. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  she  had  no  more 
personal  experience  of  Claverhouse  than  had 
her  mother.  Perhaps  this  fact  accounted  for 
a  great  deal;  love  rarely  depending  much  on 
personal  experience. 

So 
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By  the  time  Lady  Wythe  reached  the  por- 
tico the  first  amazement  as  to  Claverhouse's 
behaviour  had  become  a  settled  fact.  Lady 
Wythe,  coming  out  upon  the  step,  stopped  as  if 
turned  to  stone.  And  small  wonder ;  for  quite 
a  striking  tableau  had  formed  there.  Yet  its 
meaning  was  so  hidden  that  the  first  act  of  a 
newcomer  could  only  be  to  stand  and  stare. 

Madeleine  was  down  by  the  car  and  a  group 
of  house-servants  were  gathered  close  about  it. 
The  chauffeur  and  Conrad  were  among  them. 
Everyone  seemed  rather  uncertain  what  to  do. 
Her  ladyship  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
had  happened,  and  her  heart  throbbed  quickly 
as  she  ran  down  the  steps.  Then  she  learned 
the  explanation,  which  was  —  like  the  expla- 
nation of  most  mysteries  —  extremely  simple. 
Claverhouse  was  asleep  in  the  car. 

"He  must  not  be  disturbed,"  said  the  new 
nurse,  a  meek,  pale  little  woman,  speaking 
softly  over  the  side.  "I  will  sit  here  beside 
him  until  he  wakes.  More  rugs,  please  ! " 

"But  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  waken  him 
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and  get  him  to  his  room  ?"  said  Lady  Wythe, 
also  softly. 

Conrad  shook  his  head.  "We  shouldn't 
dare  undertake  it,  my  lady.  We  never  dis- 
turb him  when  he  is  asleep.  I  can  carry  up 
the  luggage  and  unpack,  and  Mrs.  Watson 
will  sit  here  beside  him.  If  you'll  just  station 
someone  at  the  gate  to  see  that  no  other  car 
comes  to  make  a  noise  —  and  tell  the  ser- 
vants, please,  my  lady,  not  to  make  any  noise 
indoors  either.  His  hearing  is  so  acute.'* 
All  this  in  a  whisper. 

Lady  Wythe  gave  the  necessary  orders  at 
once,  of  course,  and  the  luggage  was  gotten 
out  and  carried  in  with  infinite  precautions. 

Madeleine  went  up  to  the  rooms  again  to 
make  sure  that  the  fires  were  all  right. 

"If  I  might  just  suggest,  miss,  the  sending 
out  of  a  cup  of  tea  to  poor  Mrs.  Watson," 
said  Conrad,  busy  unbuckling  and  unstrapping. 
"She'd  appreciate  the  kindness  so." 

"Certainly,"  was  Madeleine's  reply.  A  cup 
of  tea  was  sent  out  to  the  nurse,  who  did  ap- 
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predate  the  kindness,  but  indicated  by  signs 
that  still  another  rug  should  be  provided  with 
which  to  cover  the  sleeper.  The  butler  under- 
took to  have  somebody  fetch  one. 

"You  haven't  got  anything  like  a  little 
oil-stove,  have  you?"  Claverhouse's  valet 
asked  him  next.  "To  set  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  motor  to  hold  off  the  chill,  you 
know." 

The  butler  thought  there  was  one  in  the 
housemaids'  room.  But  it  was  old,  and  pos- 
sibly the  wick  — 

"You  get  it  out  and  we'll  have  a  look  at  it," 
said  Conrad.  "Possibly  I  can  fix  it." 
;  The  butler  didn't  seem  altogether  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  spending  the  interim  be- 
tween tea  and  dinner  cleaning  an  oil-stove, 
but  he  went  away  again  and  had  a  scullery 
maid  bring  the  stove  into  the  outer  pantry. 
There  the  two,  men  took  off  their  coats  and 
after  working  for  an  hour  and  a  half  did  finally 
succeed  in  persuading  the  stove  to  burn  gaily 
beside  the  car. 
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"We  ought  to  put  two  or  three  screens 
around  it,"  suggested  Claverhouse's  devoted 
attendant. 

The  screens  were  accordingly  brought  from 
all  over  the  house  and  arranged  about  the  car. 

"I  suppose  you  haven't  any  hangings  big 
enough  to  cover  over  the  top?"  whispered 
Mrs.  Watson. 

"Well,  we  can  see,"  replied  the  now  per- 
spiring man-servant,  and  went  to  consult  her 
ladyship.  Together  they  toured  the  house, 
measuring  draperies  by  eye,  and  in  the  end 
the  staircase  curtains  were  unhung  with  the  aid 
of  a  ladder  belonging  to  the  garden  department. 
These  were  adjusted  over  the  screens,  seclud- 
ing Claverhouse  and  his  nurse  inside. 

"But  ain't  it  just  wonderful  how  he  sleeps  !" 
observed  the  butler,  returning  wearily  indoors. 

The  reflections  of  the  lady  of  the  house 
were  much  the  same;  but  presently  altered. 

"I  hope  that  no  one  comes  to  call  this 
evening,"  she  ejaculated,  contemplating  the 
nondescript  gipsy  tent  from  the  doorway. 
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She  was  quite  sure  that  no  gravel  sweep  had 
ever  been  so  graced  before.  Madeleine,  stand- 
ing beside  her  mother,  made  no  comment. 
She  was  thinking  how  different  had  been  the 
arrival  from  anything  which  she  had  planned. 

They  went  indoors. 

"If  I  might  suggest,  no  dressing-bell," 
Conrad  said  later  in  the  servants'  hall. 

"Of  course  not,"  returned  the  butler.  And 
then  he  hurried  away  to  adjust  that  little 
matter. 

Dressing  time  came  and  dinner  was  served, 
and  still  Claverhouse  slept  on. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A  GAME  OF  HIDE  AND  SEEK 

"WOULDN'T  it  be  better  to  wake  the  gentle- 
man ?"  the  butler  suggested  to  the  valet  be- 
tween serving  the  salad  and  the  ice. 

"I  wouldn't  dare,"  said  Conrad,  shaking 
his  head.  "It's  as  much  as  his  life  is  worth. 
But  we  must  manage  to  get  something  in 
there  to  poor  Mrs.  Watson.  The  trouble  is  it's 
so  hot  inside  that  it  lets  in  the  cold  terribly  to 
open  up  things.  Sucks  it  straight  in,  you  see." 

The  house  boy  who  did  the  brass  and  coals 
volunteered  to  creep  in  under  the  draperies 
and  convey  sustenance  to  the  nurse. 

"She  can't  thank  you,  because  he'd  wake 
easy  now,"  explained  Conrad  when  the  boy 
returned  empty-plated;  "but  she's  grateful." 

Throughout  the  long  evening  which  fol- 
lowed Lady  Wythe  and  her  daughter  sat  in  the 
drawing-room  wondering  when  Claverhouse 
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would  wake.  At  half-after-ten  the  butler  ap- 
peared with  a  tray  of  bed-time  preparations. 

"The  gentleman  —  I  mean  Mr.  Claver- 
house  —  is  still  asleep,  my  lady,"  he  said, 
with  a  cough. 

My  lady  felt  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

"His  man  thinks  that  for  him  there'd  better 
be  a  bed  made  up  in  the  front  hall,  your  lady- 
ship. Then  he'll  be  on  the  spot  if  needed." 

"By  all  means,  Parkins.  But  that  poor 
—  that  poor  woman  out  in  the  car  ?" 

"We've  managed  to  get  some  pillows  in 
to  her,  my  lady,  and  a  woolly  for  her  head, 
and  a  hot  stone  bottle." 

"Thank  you,  Parkins." 

"I'll  make  up  a  cot  in  the  servants'  hall 
for  myself,  your  ladyship,  so  that  if  I'm 
wanted  — 

Lady  Wythe  simply  bowed  her  head  in 
acquiescence. 

After  they  were  alone  Madeleine  arose  and 
went  to  the  window,  leaning  her  forehead 
against  the  moist  pane  and  looking  down 
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on  the  strange  black  mass  below.  A  little 
later  she  and  her  mother  went  upstairs.  In 
the  hall  Parkins,  Conrad,  and  one  of  the  maids 
were  busy  making  up  a  bed.  The  two  ladies 
passed  quickly  by  and  sought  their  rooms. 
The  mother  said  nothing  and  the  daughter 
said  nothing  either. 

Conrad  and  the  butler  followed  up  their 
labours  in  the  entrance-hall  by  going  through 
the  house  and  making  up  the  latter's  bed  in 
the  servants'  hall.  Then  Conrad  returned 
and  retired.  Parkins  put  out  such  lights  as 
should  be  put  out  and  also  retired.  Peace 
reigned  and  reigned  profoundly  until  about 
one  A.M. 

Then,  with  a  wild  screech  of  fright,  the 
nurse  burst  out  of  the  motor,  and  likewise 
out  of  the  screens  which  fell  tumultuous  and 
tangled  behind  her. 

"He's  gone!  He's  gone!"  Her  cries 
awoke  the  echoes. 

She  was  now  on  the  steps  in  the  moonlight 
frantically  trying  to  find  the  push-button 
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amid  the  gloom  thrown  by  the  portico  roof. 
Before  she  had  ended  the  second  cry  Conrad 
was  out  of  his  bed  in  the  hall  and  had  the  door 
open  wide. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Watson  ! "  he  demanded.  "What 
is  it?" 

"He's  gone!" 

"Gone!"  The  valet  echoed  the  word  in 
a  sort  of  grim  dismay.  In  a  flash  he  had 
switched  on  the  hall  and  portico  lights.  Then : 

"He's  under  the  car!"  he  cried,  running 
down  the  steps. 

The  crash  of  the  falling  screens  and  the 
nurse's  shrieks  had  awakened  both  Lady 
Wythe  and  Madeleine  who  ran  to  the  upper 
windows. 

Parkins,  who  had  hurried  to  the  front  hall 
and,  on  seeing  Conrad's  bed  empty  and  the 
door  open,  had  lost  not  a  second  in  following 
the  valet's  course  down  the  steps,  now  found 
both  him  and  the  nurse  routing  madly  amidst 
the  tangle  of  fallen  screens  and  hangings. 

Lady  Wythe,  by  this  time  successful  in 
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opening   a   casement,   cried   out :     "What   has 
happened  ?" 

"Mr.  Claverhouse  has  gone,  your  ladyship," 
called  back  the  butler. 

Madeleine,  unable  to  bear  more  suspense, 
burst  into  tears. 

"We  must  go  down,"  decided  her  mother, 
hurriedly  seeking  slippers  and  dressing  gown. 
The  daughter  sought  as  well.  In  a  few 
seconds  both  stood  on  the  gravel  beside  the 
car. 

"He  must  have  been  gone  a  long  time,  his 
side  of  the  seat  is  quite  cold  !"  wailed  poor 
Mrs.  Watson. 

"You  ought  to  have  pinned  him  to  you  like 
you  had  him  in  London,"  reproached  Conrad. 

"I  did  have  him  pinned  to  me.  He  must 
have  undone  two  safety  pins.  Oh,  he  is  such 
a  one !" 

"The    lodge-gates     are    locked,     my    lady. 
Mr.    Claverhouse    must    be    in    the    grounds. 
I'll  wake  two  of  the  men,  and  we'll  get  lanterns 
and  hunt,"  said  Parkins,  very  pale. 
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("Not  actually  crazy,  is  he?"  he  whispered 
to  Conrad.  And  Conrad  whispered  back : 
"Not  generally  considered  so;  but  you  never 
can  tell.") 

"Wake  the  stable-men,  Parkins,"  said  Lady 
Wythe,  her  teeth  beginning  to  chatter.  "And 
search  thoroughly.  Come,  Madeleine,  we'd 
better  go  inside." 

They  went  inside.  The  butler  roused  four 
men,  instead  of  two,  secured  lights  and  scoured 
the  grounds  until  daybreak.  During  all  this 
time  Madeleine  sat  by  the  open  window,  her 
ears  strained  to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 
She  was  almost  ill  with  the  racking,  painful 
shock  of  it  all.  Sometimes  her  chest  heaved  nigh 
to  bursting,  and  sometimes  a  tear  rolled  slowly 
down  her  cheek.  Each  instant  she  dreaded  she 
knew  not  what.  It  was  an  awful  experience. 

When  day  broke  the  searchers  were  able 
to  declare  positively  that  Claverhouse  was 
not  in  the  grounds. 

"He  must  be  in  the  house  somewhere,  my 
lady,"  Parkins,  terribly  scratched  from  feeling 
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among  blackberry  hedges  and  much  dishevelled 
from  trying  to  peer  under  foundations  with  a 
lantern,  reported  to  Lady  Wythe,  on  the 
stairs.  "He  couldn't  get  over  the  wall." 

"We'll  have  to  go  very  softly  in  the  house," 
said  Conrad,  "because  if  he's  in  the  house 
he'll  be  in  bed  somewhere  asleep.  And  he 
mustn't  be  disturbed." 

This  was  an  entirely  novel  view  to  the 
searchers;  but  no  one  disputed  Conrad's 
superior  understanding  of  his  remarkable 
master's  remarkable  ways.  And  so,  boots 
were  pulled  off,  and  —  to  the  general  amaze- 
ment —  Claverhouse  was  promptly  discovered. 

He  was  in  the  bed  assigned  him,  where  his 
inimitable  valet  had  put  out  his  night  things 
ten  hours  before.  And  he  was  fast  asleep. 

"I'm  afraid  it  will  wake  him  if  she  tries  to 
go  to  bed  in  the  room  meant  for  her,"  Con- 
rad said  to  Parkins,  who  stared  open-mouthed 
and  limp  at  the  bedroom  door.  "So  can't 
you  fix  up  some  other  place  for  poor  Mrs. 
Watson?" 
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The  long-suffering  butler  went  mechanically 
to  work  and  soon  made  Mrs.  Watson  com- 
fortable in  another  room.  Then  Conrad 
moved  his  own  cot  to  across  the  doorway  of 
Claverhouse's  suite,  and  the  household  again 
grew  quiet  for  what  was  left  of  the  night. 

Lady  Wythe  and  Madeleine  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  outcome  of  events  at  once; 
but  were  too  unnerved  and  too  tired  to  feel 
any  emotion  except  relief.  In  fact  they  ex- 
changed no  word  concerning  the  affair,  but 
went  wearily  back  to  bed.  It  was  full  dawn 
and  seemed  no  time  at  all  before  the  early 
cups  of  tea. 

"Oh,  why  didn't  I  say  I'd  ring?"  moaned 
the  mother.  And  then  her  blood  froze  sud- 
denly at  Parkins's  voice  outside  the  door: 

"My  lady  must  know.  She'll  want  to  know 
at  once." 

"My  lady's  just  having  her  tea,"  expostu- 
lated the  maid. 

"She'll  have  to  be  told,"  Parkins  proclaimed 
sternly. 
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"Oh,  what  is  it?"  the  poor  woman  de- 
manded loudly  from  her  bed. 

The  door  was  opened  and  the  butler  stood 
there. 

"He's  gone  again,  my  lady!"  Claver- 
house  had  now  become  "he"  to  everybody. 

Lady  Wythe  sank  back  among  her  pillows. 
"Gone!  Gone  where?" 

"We  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  my  lady. 
Conrad  slept  across  the  door  of  his  rooms. 
He  must  have  got  out  the  window." 

"Parkins!"  It  was  a  sharp  cry  of  two 
syllables. 

The  butler  advanced  into  the  room. 
"We're  hunting  in  the  grounds  and  every- 
where, my  lady.  He  may  be  on  the  roof  and 
come  down  anywhere.  I  thought  that  your 
ladyship  ought  to  know.  One  can  never 
tell  anything  about  an  old  house  like  this." 

"I'll  dress  at  once  and  see  what  can  be 
done." 

"I  thought  you  ought  to  know,  my  lady." 

"You  were  quite  right,  Parkins." 
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They  who  had  invited  Claverhouse  might 
well  take  for  a  motto:  "They  know  not  what 
they  do." 

But  the  curious  thing  was  that  Lady  Wythe 
seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  her  call  on 
Claverhouse  in  London. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  INS  AND  OUTS  OF  CLAVERHOUSE 

THE  intense  absurdity  of  having  again  to 
set  all  one's  servants  to  hunting  one's  guest 
annoyed  Lady  Wythe  to  the  last  degree.  There 
are  situations  in  life  which  find  their  most 
trying  aspect  in  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
been  tried  on  anyone  else.  Madeleine's  mother 
disliked  Claverhouse,  as  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, and  was  glad  to  see  that  his  behaviour 
was  not  such  as  would  tend  to  a  deepening  of 
her  daughter's  infatuation.  But  still  she 
would  have  chosen  that  the  disenchantment 
had  proceeded  along  less  eccentric  lines. 

"There's  the  leads,  my  lady,"  Parkins  had 
reported  ten  minutes  later.  "They're  all 
stone-walled  with  the  holes  between  for  drop- 
ping things  through  in  ancient  times;  and 
the  head-gardener  says  he  can  put  up  the 
ladder  he  uses  to  clean  the  leaves  out  and 
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make  sure  Mr.  Claverhouse  isn't  up  there. 
One  of  the  grooms  will  go  with  him,  and  they'll 
go  about  in  opposite  directions  so  he  won't 
slip  in  again  when  no  one  sees." 

Claverhouse's  hostess  bade  assent. 

"And,  if  you  please,  my  lady,  there's  the 
old  cellar  and  the  new  cellar.  Forbes  will  go 
down  with  a  lantern  and  make  sure  he  isn't 
there.  Mrs.  Watson  says  he's  all  dressed  to 
his  scarfpin,  wherever  he  is ;  and  so  we'll  just 
have  a  look  about  the  grounds  again,  too." 

Lady  Wythe  bowed. 

"Mr.  Claverhouse's  man  and  me  will  go 
through  the  house  ourselves."  Parkins  paused 
and  coughed.  "We  can't  make  out  what  he 
does  it  for.  It's  most  unusual." 

"Mr.  Claverhouse  is  ill,"  murmured  Lady 
Wythe,  too  used  up  to  resent  her  butler's 
criticism  of  her  guest,  but  still  speaking  in  a 
tone  that  ended  the  matter. 

The  butler  went  out  and  the  mother  sought 
the  daughter.  Madeleine  was  sleeping 
soundly,  thoroughly  exhausted  from  the  night's 
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experience,    and    her   mother   decided   not   to 
disturb  her. 

She  slept  until  ten  o'clock;  up  to  which 
hour  no  sign  of  Claverhouse  had  developed. 
It  was  very  mystifying.  The  house  had  been 
thoroughly  ransacked  inside  and  out,  and  the 
gardens  and  stables  as  well. 

"He  couldn't  climb  over  the  wall,"  said 
the  head-groom  to  Conrad.  "It's  broken  glass 
or  spikes  the  whole  way." 

Conrad  shook  his  head.  He  didn't  seem 
exactly  worried,  but  still  he  shook  his  head. 

At  half-past  ten  Mrs.  Bawle-Derry,  the 
rector's  wife,  and  her  daughter  came  to  call; 
and  Lady  Wythe,  not  having  rallied  to  suffi- 
cient realisation  of  the  exigencies  of  ordinary 
conventional  possibilities  to  have  instructed 
Parkins  that  she  was  "not  at  home,"  was 
discovered  in  the  drawing-room  and  forced 
suddenly  to  re-enter  the  circle  of  ordinary  life. 

"We're   very   informal,"  said    Mrs.    Bawle- 
Derry.     "But  it's  quite  a  walk,  and  we  can 
so  seldom  get  the  pony." 
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Lady  Wythe  declared  herself  delighted  and 
begged  them  to  sit  down.  And  just  at  that 
moment  a  fearful  shriek  and  the  crash  of 
broken  glass  resounded  through  the  upper  halls. 

Parkins,  who  was  placing  chairs  for  the 
visitors,  turned  pale  and  hurried  from  the 
room.  His  mistress  also  turned  pale,  but 
managed  to  take  a  seat  with  its  back  to  the 
light  and  say,  though  her  heart  beat  madly, 
"It's  very  friendly  of  you,  I'm  sure." 

She  hadn't  the  least  idea  what  she  was  say- 
ing, because  she  knew  that  Claverhouse  had 
been  found. 

The  next  instant  the  added  clatter  of  a  suit 
of  armour  going  over  in  the  hall  testified  to  the 
nearer  presence  of  the  gentleman;  and  five 
seconds  later  he  appeared  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  first  noise  had  been  caused  by  a  maid 
who,  engaged  in  the  innocent  occupation  of 
standing  on  the  chimneypiece  shelf  to  the 
end  that  she  might  wash  the  big  mirror  above, 
had,  on  perceiving  the  much-sought-after 
gentleman  come  strolling  out  of  an  adjoining 
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corridor,  promptly  fallen  forward  and  smashed 
the  glass.  Claverhouse,  paying  not  the  slight- 
est -attention  to  her  or  her  catastrophe,  had 
gone  quietly  by  and  on  down  the  staircase. 
Parkins,  hastening  to  learn  what  had  hap- 
pened above,  had  met  the  family  guest  at  the 
lower  landing,  and  had  at  once,  in  his  turn, 
gaped  and  reeled.  Thus  he  had  fallen  against 
a  stand  of  armour,  gracing  an  adjacent  corner, 
causing  the  helmet  and  greaves  to  come  down, 
bang,  in  their  turn. 

With  no  more  heed  to  Parkins  below  than 
to  the  maid  above,  Claverhouse  strolled  pleas- 
antly on  until  he  came  to  the  drawing-room 
door  which  he  opened. 

Lady  Wythe  looked  up,  saw  how  fresh  and 
rested  and  altogether  debonair  he  appeared, 
and  felt  all  presence  of  mind  desert  her.  The 
visitors  were  quite  forgotten.  Only  one  ques- 
tion framed  in  her  mind  : 

"Ernest,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

Claverhouse  began  to  laugh;  and  his 
laughter  was  so  gay  and  so  spontaneous  that 
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both  Mrs.  Bawle-Derry  and  her  daughter 
fell  instantly  in  love  with  him. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  knew?"  he  asked 
blithely.  And  then,  after  having  been  pre- 
sented, .he  drew  a  chair  between  the  two  callers 
and  at  once  became  the  fascinating,  delight- 
ful, seductive  Claverhouse  of  envious  repute. 

Lady  Wythe  felt  her  heart  sink  as  she 
watched.  For  Madeleine  had  slept  through 
all  the  later  anguish  and  irritation  and  would 
presently  be  down  to  witness  the  same  charm- 
ing manners  that  had  caused  what  her  mother 
termed  "all  the  trouble." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Claverhouse,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bawle-Derry,  "you  must — you  really  must — 
come  to  us  for  tennis  this  afternoon.  We 
drove  over  expressly  to  ask  you  all." 

Claverhouse's  beautiful  eyes  shaded  heavily. 
"I'd  love  it,"  he  said.  "I'd  love  it  of  all 
things  ;  —  but,  you  see,  I'm  an  invalid." 

"An  invalid !"  cried  Miss  Bawle-Derry. 
She  was  young  and  rather  pretty,  and  quite 
outspoken  for  a  clergyman's  daughter. 
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"Yes,"  he  nodded  in  a  melancholy  manner. 
"Too  bad,  isn't  it  ?  I  fear  I  shall  never  play 
tennis  again." 

The  eyes  of  both  the  rector's  wife  and  her 
daughter  swept  him  over  at  a  glance.  "Im- 
possible !"  they  burst  forth  together. 

"No;  it's  true,"  said  Claverhouse.  "You 
ask  Lady  Wythe.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
whole  house  was  up  with  me  most  of  the  night. 
I'm  very  bad  at  times.  Very  bad." 

"We  knew  that  there  was  trouble  here  last 
night,"  said  Mrs.  Bawle-Derry,  calculating 
subtly  that  even  ill  he  would  still  be  eligible 
and  very  likely  kept  a  nurse  and  a  valet  too. 
For  Claverhouse  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
beings  who  look  really  rich.  "We  knew  there 
was  trouble  here  last  night,  for  all  the  trades- 
people passing  through  early  saw  the  lights. 
And  it  was  you  who  were  ill  ?  .  .  .  Dear  me  !" 

"I  was  very  bad,"  said  Claverhouse  impres- 
sively.    "I    am   bad    always.     But   last   night 
I  was  very  bad.     No  one  could  sleep.     Could 
one  ?"  appealing  to  his  hostess. 
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Her  ladyship  just  looked  at  him. 

"I  couldn't  stay  in  bed,"  said  the  invalid. 
"I  was  everywhere,  seeking  relief.  I  was 
outdoors  part  of  the  time.  Oh,  it  was  all 
awful.  Wasn't  it  ? "  —  again  to  Lady  Wythe. 

Although  Madeleine's  mother  felt  absolutely 
outraged  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"I'm  so  very  sorry,"  Mrs.  Bawle-Derry 
said,  sympathetically.  "But  perhaps  you'd 
like  to  sit  with  us  older  ones  and  look  on." 

Claverhouse  tipped  his  head  about  and 
seemed  to  consider. 

"Do  you  think  that  I  could  risk  it?"  he 
queried  of  his  hostess. 

"You  know  best,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak 
quite  evenly.  Claverhouse  at  a  rectory  tennis- 
party  was  something  utterly  beyond  her 
imagination. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  proposed.  "I'll 
leave  it  to  Miss  Bawle-Derry  to  see  if  she 
can  persuade  me.  .  .  .  Do  you  want  to 
try  ?"  he  asked  of  that  blushing  maiden. 

Miss  Bawle-Derry  didn't  know  how  to 
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answer,  having  no  notion  what  he  could  pos- 
sibly expect  that  she  should  do.  She  looked 
at  her  mother  for  guidance.  And  just  then 
Madeleine,  extremely  lovely  in  a  red  linen 
morning  frock,  came  into  the  room. 

"Mrs.  Bawle-Derry  has  asked  us  for  tennis 
this  afternoon,"  said  Lady  Wythe,  quite 
desperate. 

"Do  come  out  into  the  garden,"  Claver- 
house  urged  the  rector's  daughter.  "We  can 
talk  there." 

Then  he  rose;  and  such  was  the  force  of 
his  pleasant  and  persuasive  personality  that 
Miss  Bawle-Derry,  as  if  hypnotized,  followed 
him  out  of  the  room.  Her  mother,  Made- 
leine's mother,  and  Madeleine  remained  be- 
hind, rather  blank  as  to  expression. 

"Wh-what  a  charmingly  eccentric  young 
man  !"  said  the  rector's  wife  who  was  first  to 
find  her  tongue.  "He  seems  ...  he  seems 
.  .  ."  she  hesitated.  Then  she  stopped. 

"Yes,  he  is  ...  very,"  contributed  her 
hostess,  quite  gasping  over  the  possibility  of 
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what  might  next  befall  under  her  roof  —  or, 
rather,  in  her  garden. 

Then  they  conversed  on  dull,  commonplace 
topics  until  finally  the  visitor  was  obliged  to 
say:  "I  wonder  where  my  daughter  is.  We 
must  be  getting  home." 

Parkins  was  summoned  and  bid  tell  Miss 
Bawle-Derry  and  Mr.  Claverhouse  that  Mrs. 
Bawle-Derry 's  trap  was  at  the  door. 

Lady  Wythe's  agony  of  mind  as  the  time 
passed  after  that  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  In  fifteen  minutes  she -rang 
again  for  Parkins.  He  appeared,  looking  un- 
feignedly  frightened. 

"Miss  Bawle-Derry  and  Mr.  Claverhouse 
can't  be  found,  my  lady." 

Lady  Wythe  put  her  fingers  to  her  temples. 
"The  lodge  —  ?"  she  suggested  faintly. 

"They  didn't  pass  the  lodge,  my  lady." 

"Have  you  —  have  you  sent  into  the 
garden?" 

"We  have  looked  everywhere,  my  lady." 

Mrs.  Bawle-Derry  was  a  picture  of  astonish- 
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merit.  "But  where  can  they  be?"  she 
demanded. 

"We  can  go  into  the  garden,  too,"  suggested 
Lady  Wythe,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something, 
since  there  was  no  other  suggestion  that  offered. 

They  fairly  rushed  into  the  garden.  Mrs. 
Bawle-Derry  walked  about  at  first,  but  pres- 
ently began  to  run  madly  here  and  there, 
screaming:  "Hermione !  Hermione!" 

It  was  all  of  half  an  hour  before  Parkins  came 
hurrying  across  the  tennis  court  to  say  that  the 
rector's  daughter  and  the  earl's  promising 
nephew  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room. 

"Quite  quietly,"  gasped  Parkins  in 
conclusion. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  give  ade- 
quate expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  three 
ladies  as  they  entered  in  haste  the  great  oak- 
panelled  salon  and  discovered  Claverhouse  and 
Miss  Bawle-Derry  calmly  seated  there. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  English  language 
is  as  yet  only  designed  to  describe  what  has 
hitherto  happened  in  the  world.  It  contains 
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no  glowing  phrases  in  which  to  elucidate  the 
new  and  hybrid  emotions  bred  out  of  the  old 
kind  by  a  visit  from  Claverhouse. 

He  rose  as  they  entered  and  Miss  Hermione 
rose  too.  She  was  conventional  enough  to 
look  red  and  confused ;  but  her  companion 
smiled  as  he  asked:  "Where  have  you  all 
been  ?  .  .  .  We've  been  waiting  for  so  long.'* 

Lady  Wythe,  commanding  her  self-control, 
managed  to  reply  with  comparative  calm : 
"We  have  been  having  the  whole  place 
searched  for  you,  Ernest.  I  wish  to  know 
where  you  have  been." 

"Searching  for  us!"  exclaimed  Claverhouse, 
in  wide-eyed  surprise.  "Why  we  were  in 
the  garden  first,  and  then  in  the  house." 

Mrs.  Bawle-Derry,  still  looking  ineffably 
shocked,  ventured:  "I  think  we  must  go.  It 
is  very  late.  So  glad  to  have  found  you  in." 
She  swept  her  eyes  around  to  make  the  sen- 
tence as  inclusive  as  possible. 

Two  minutes  later  her  trap-wheels  sounded 
departure  on  the  gravel  outside. 
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Claverhouse,  returned  from  seeing  the 
visitors  off,  proceeded  to  light  a  cigarette. 
During  his  absence  but  one  remark  had  been 
made.  Madeleine  had  said:  "If  I  had  mar- 
ried him  !"  and  her  mother  had  not  answered 
a  word. 

The  daughter  was  now  sunk  in  a  deep  chair, 
her  face  covered  by  her  hands.  Lady  Wythe 
stood  by  a  window.  Claverhouse,  after  a 
deep  inhalation,  turned  about  and  said  : 

"Well !     Is  the  game  progressing  well  ?" 

"What  game?"  enquired  her  ladyship 
coldly. 

He  pointed  to  Madeleine.  "I  came  on  her 
account,"  he  said. 

"On  my  account  ?"  The  girl  raised  her 
head.  "On  my  account  ?  You  came  be- 
cause you  needed  rest  and  quiet,  and  because, 
perhaps,  we  could  nurse  you  back  to  health." 
She  spoke  bitterly  —  scornfully. 

"Ah  !     Did  I  really  ?"  queried  Claverhouse. 

"That's  what  you  said,  at  all  events." 

The  gay  and  festive  Claverhouse  was 
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thoughtfully  silent  for  a  brief  moment.  "Mem- 
ory going,"  he  said  at  length.  "That's  it. 
Very  bad  symptom.  Fancy  my  thinking  I 
came  here  to  make  it  jolly  for  you  !" 

There  was  another  short  silence  in  the 
room.  Then  Madeleine  sprang  from  her  chair 
and  stood  for  an  instant  looking  back  and 
forth  between  her  mother  and  their  guest. 
Then,  with  a  little  cry,  at  once  inscrutable 
and  perplexing,  she  fled  from  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

"WAIT!"  SAYS  LADY  WYTHE 

MRS.  BAWLE-DERRY  having  failed  to  follow 
up  her  invitation  for  the  tennis  party  by  in- 
sisting on  an  acceptance  before  leaving,  Lady 
Wythe  and  Madeleine  took  it  for  granted  that 
she  understood  they  would  not  think  of  going 
without  their  guest.  Even  had  they  accepted, 
they  would,  in  their  present  mood,  have  tele- 
phoned their  regrets.  For  both  were  im- 
measurably upset  by  Claverhouse's  perfor- 
mance. It  was  quite  easy  to  see  that  the 
rector's  wife  and  daughter  had  been  shocked 
beyond  words;  and  they  trembled  to  think 
what  would  form  the  chief  topic  of  gossip  at 
the  afternoon  gathering.  Ernest's  behaviour 
with  Miss  Bawle-Derry  had  been  most  un- 
conventional, to  say  the  least;  and  Made- 
leine, as  well  as  her  mother,  was  thoroughly 
mortified. 
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For  the  rest  of  the  morning  they  kept  to 
their  own  rooms.  There  each  struggled  to 
regain  a  semblance  of  composure;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  struggle  was 
constantly  interrupted  by  conjectures  as  to 
what  their  guest  might  be  doing  now.  Every 
moment,  in  fact,  Lady  Wythe  was  in  trepidant 
expectation  of  a  summons  from  Parkins  to 
cope  with  some  new  and  unusual  situation. 
But  the  morning  wore  itself  away  without 
further  disturbing  incident;  and  when  lunch- 
eon was  served  the  appearance  of  Conrad 
with  the  statement  that  his  master  was  sleep- 
ing quietly  and  could  not  be  disturbed  caused 
both  ladies  to  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  meal,  with 
Parkins  present,  the  conversation  between 
mother  and  daughter  was  limited  to  the  barest 
commonplaces.  When,  however,  the  sweets 
had  been  served  and  the  butler  withdrew, 
their  masks  were  removed  and  in  a  little 
while  they  were  both  speaking  without  con- 
straint. 
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"Madeleine,  you  have  been  weeping."  In 
this  wise  Lady  Wythe  began  it.  "Your  lids 
are  very  unbecomingly  swollen  and  they  are 
hideously  red." 

Madeleine  drew  the  silver  compote  dish 
towards  her,  and  viewed  her  reflection  in  its 
highly  polished  side.  "I  have  been  very  miser- 
able, Mamma,"  she  returned. 

"He  is  not  worth  crying  over."  Her  lady- 
ship spoke  through  compressed  lips.  "For 
me  there  is  but  one  consolation  in  all  that  has 
occurred  since  he  came  to  Yewstones.  It 
may  convince  you  that  your  affection  for  him 
is  misplaced.  You  may  realize  that  he  is 
utterly  impossible." 

For  a  moment  her  daughter  continued  to 
gaze  into  the  side  of  the  compote  dish  without 
venturing  a  rejoinder. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  coming  to  my  way  of 
thinking,"  Lady  Wythe  continued.  "As  you 
observed  in  the  drawing-room  this  morning: 
What  if  you  had  married  him  !" 

At  this  the  girl  found  voice.  She  pushed 
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the  improvised  mirror  from  her,  lifted  her 
tear-swollen  lids  and  announced : 

"It  is  over  that  that  I  have  been  weeping." 

"Why  mourn  over  an  escape  ?"  The  ques- 
tion was  shot  at  her.  For  to  Lady  Wythe 
her  daughter's  observation  was  cryptic. 

"But  I  don't  wish  to  escape.  I  was  very 
wicked  to  lose  patience.  Ernest  is  ill;  and 
I  must  have  every  consideration  for  him. 
My  tears  were  tears  of  regret  that  I  should 
have  let  such  an  expression  find  voice." 

Lady  Wythe  had  been  reared  in  the  old 
school.  With  her  it  was  no  less  than  a  hein- 
ous crime  to  exhibit  even  to  her  daughter  the 
emotions  which  stirred  within  her.  Other- 
wise she  would  then  and  there  have  expressed 
exasperation.  But  she  only  straightened  a 
trifle  in  her  carved,  high-backed  chair,  while 
her  cheeks  paled  and  the  vivid  colouring  seemed 
to  run  into  her  aquilinely  aristocratic  nose. 

"Ernest  is  quite  unworthy  of  such  de- 
votion," was  her  carefully  guarded  retort. 

Madeleine  thereupon  dared  to  observe  that 
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she  had  already  heard  that  many  times  from 
the  same  source;  adding:  "It  isn't  my 
faultj  Mother,  is  it,  that  in  spite  of  everything, 
I  can't  help  loving  him  ?" 

"But  don't  you  see,  dear,"  Lady  Wythe 
pressed,  "what  his  self-indulgence  has  done 
for  him  ?  His  mind  is  undoubtedly  weakened. 
He  is  a  madman." 

"He  has  always  been  more  or  less  like  that." 

"In  a  way  you  are  right,"  her  ladyship 
agreed.  "He  has  been  like  it.  Less  like  it, 
though.  Never  more.  His  brain  is  softening. 
He  admits,  himself,  that  he  can't  remember." 

But  the  girl  was  as  fixed  as  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  "That's  all  the  more  reason  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  for  him.  He 
told  me  the  day  I  saw  him  at  his  rooms  that 
he  was  desperately  in  need.  How  desperately, 
you  and  I,  now,  both  know.  And  I  promised 
him  then  that  I  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  him.  He  put  his  life  in  my  hands. 
Those  were  his  exact  words.  And  at  the  first 
hedge  I  shied.  I'm  inexpressibly  ashamed  of 
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myself."  Her  eyes  of  heaven's  deepest  azure 
had  become  dewy  again. 

Lady  Wythe  was  guilty  of  something  very 
like  a  frown. 

"Wait!"  was  her  laconic  injunction. 
"Just  wait  I" 

The  afternoon  being  fine,  mother  and 
daughter,  heavily-booted,  went  for  a  walk; 
taking  care  to  choose  a  direction  that  would 
by  no  chance  carry  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rectory.  Before  leaving  the 
renovated  castle,  they  had  taken  pains  to 
enquire  after  Claverhouse,  and  had  been  as- 
sured by  Conrad  that  his  master  was  still 
wrapped  in  slumber. 

In  the  course  of  their  ramble  they  came 
upon  an  ideally  picturesque  spot.  Inciden- 
tally they  came  upon  a  red-bearded  artist 
sketching  it  —  a  bona  fide  R.  A.,  whose  name 
when  they  heard  it  they  recognized  at  once. 
For  who  had  not  heard  of  Winfred  Wimbridge  ? 

The  R.  A.,  indicating  the  loveliest  of 
thatched  cottages,  on  a  near-by  elevation,  in- 
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formed  them  that  it  was  his  temporary  dwell- 
ing place;  that  his  sister  was  within  at  that 
moment,  brewing  tea;  and  that  he  himself 
was  actually  famishing  for  the  "cup  that 
cheers"  but  leaves  no  "head"  in  the  morning. 
He  would  be  charmed  to  have  Lady  Wythe 
and  her  daughter  join  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  over  his  sketches. 

Lady  Wythe  and  her  daughter  were 
delighted.  Everything  was  perfect.  The 
thatched  cottage,  the  sister,  the  tea,  the  ser- 
vice, the  sketches.  Likewise  the  R.  A.  and 
his  ideas  of  his  art.  They  spent  more  time 
than  they  had  the  faintest  idea  of  spending. 

When  they  reached  the  yew  drive  at  Yew- 
stones,  dusk  was  already  descending.  They 
should  have  barely  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Therefore  they  quickened  their  steps.  They 
were  almost  running  when  from  behind  them 
there  came  to  their  ears  the  unmistakable 
clamour  of  a  motor  car  driven  at  high  speed. 

Barely  had  they  time  to  turn  when  it  thun- 
dered past  them,  and  sweeping  around  a  curve 
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in  the  avenue  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  direction 
of  the  house. 

Lady  Wythe  for  an  instant  seemed  rooted 
to  the  spot,  and  Madeleine  was  scarcely  less 
affected.  When  their  gazes  met  they  both 
gasped. 

"Fancy  !"     Lady  Wythe  found  voice  at  last. 

"You  saw  him,  then?"  her  daughter 
managed  to  enunciate. 

"Of  course." 

"He  was  driving  the  car  himself.  It  might 
kill  him." 

"No  such  good  luck,"  snapped  her  ladyship. 

"Mother!"  exclaimed  Madeleine.  "You 
are  needlessly  cruel." 

"He  was  in  flannels,"  Lady  Wythe  con- 
tinued, ignoring  her  daughter's  rebuke.  "He 
has  been  to  the  Rectory."  Her  tone  was  the 
one  she  would  have  used  had  she  wished  to 
say:  "He  has  killed  a  man." 

The  young  woman  was  silenced.     She  was 
too  busy  with  her  thoughts  —  wretched,  un- 
settling, jealous  surmises  —  to  say  one  word. 
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The  roots  that  had  held  Lady  Wythe  having 
relinquished  their  grip  she  caught  her  stride 
once  more,  and  Madeleine,  morosely  musing, 
kept  pace.  But  when  they  came  in  view  of 
the  manor  house  there  was  no  sign  of  either 
the  gay  and  festive  Claverhouse  or  his  car. 

It  was  not  until  they  stood  within  the  great 
hall,  looked  down  upon  by  smoky-faced  ances- 
tors in  time-blackened  frames,  and  encount- 
ered the  solemn,  distressed  visage  of  the 
waiting  Parkins,  that  they  sensed  perhaps 
something  further  of  catastrophic  character. 

"Mr.  Claverhouse  just  came  in,  Parkins  ?" 
asked  Lady  Wythe,  striving  to  dissemble  her 
fresh  anxiety. 

The  butler  wet  his  dry,  drawn  lips  with  the 
point  of  a  pale  tongue  before  speaking.  It 
was  all  he  could  do  to  maintain  his  customary 
air  of  composure.  Then  he  said,  quietly : 

"Mr.  Claverhouse  was  just  carried  in,  my 
lady." 

"Carried  in!"  exclaimed  Miss  Wythe.     But 
her  mother  was  discreetly  silent. 
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"Yes,  Miss,"  answered  Parkins.  "I  'elped 
carry  him,  myself.  He  had  a  very  bad  chill, 
Miss.  He  was  shaking  so  bad  he  couldn't 
walk,  two  steps." 

"Had  a  chill?"  Lady  Wythe  seemed  re- 
lieved to  find  it  was  not  what  she  had  surmised. 

"Very  bad,  your  ladyship,"  the  butler  con- 
firmed. "It  seems  he  fell  into  the  fountain 
at  the  Rectory,  and  got  quite  wet  through, 
my  lady.  Begging  your  ladyship's  pardon, 
he  was  most  awfully  messed  up.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  gentleman  more  so." 

The  episode  was  not  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  conventions,  nevertheless.  Lady 
Wythe  and  Miss  Madeleine  were  presently 
in  the  hands  of  their  maids,  just  as  the  Hon- 
ourable Ernest  was  in  the  hands  of  his  valet. 
And  at  three  minutes  to  eight  precisely, 
mother  and  daughter,  each  in  irreproachable 
dinner  regalia,  met  under  the  candle-light  of 
the  red  drawing-room. 

Would  or  would  not  their  guest  appear  ? 
That  was  the  question  which  each  was  men- 
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tally  posing,  but  which  neither  made  bold  to 
put  into  words.  One  minute  ticked  away. 
A  second  followed  —  more  slowly  it  seemed. 
A  third  had  become  apparently  endless,  when 
Parkins  snipped  it  off  by  appearing  in  the 
broad  doorway,  and  announcing  as  usual: 

"Dinner  is  served,  my  lady." 

The  two  ladies,  who  had  been  sitting  in  a 
strained  silence,  rose  simultaneously.  At  the 
same  moment  a  sort  of  muffled  patter  pene- 
trated from  the  hall.  The  two  ladies  paused, 
listening.  The  sound  came  nearer.  Their 
eyes  turned  towards  the  entrance.  Then,  as 
though  by  signal,  their  eyes  and  mouths 
opened  in  concert. 

Between  the  long,  dark  red,  velvet  draperies 
that  masked  the  doorway,  appeared  an  ob- 
ject, wrapped  from  throat  to  ankles  in  a  flame- 
coloured  satin  robe,  heavily  embroidered  in 
medallions  of  shining,  yellow  gold.  Unques- 
tionably a  costly  but  vivid  importation  from 
the  Orient. 

"Sorry  if  I  kept  you  waiting,"  drawled 
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Claverhouse,  with  an  irritating  nonchalance. 
"Hope  you'll  pardon  my  Japanese  dinner 
dress,  too.  But  I've  just  had  a  beastly  chill, 
you  know;  and  the  dining  hall  is  brutally 
draughty,  now  isn't  it  ?" 

With  which,  smiling  irresistibly,  he  pattered 
a  few  steps  forward  in  his  clogs,  and  gallantly 
offered  an  arm  to  each  of  the  ladies. 


CHAPTER  X 
A  MOST  UNHAPPY  DINNER 

IT  was  all  that  Madeleine  could  do  to  re- 
strain her  chagrin.  She  felt  that  she  had 
been  shamefully  misused.  It  was  vexing 
enough  that  Ernest  should  have  gone  to  the 
Rectory,  thus  admitting  that  Hermione  Bawle- 
Derry  —  that  frumpy  little  red-haired  creature 
with  weak  eyes  —  had  been  able  to  persuade 
him  to  act  independently  of  what  he  must 
have  known  were  her  own  and  her  mother's 
wishes.  But  that  he  should  presume  to  ap- 
pear in  the  drawing-room  and  to  dine  in  a 
dressing-gown  was  certainly  straining  the  limit 
of  hospitality  to  the  snapping  point.  His 
chill  she  regarded  as  no  excuse  whatever.  Too 
ill  to  dress  properly  he  had  far  better  have 
dined  in  his  rooms.  She  felt  very  sure  that 
her  mother  would  not  brook  this  insult,  and 
that  he  would  be  requested  to  leave  Yewstones 
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in  the  morning.  A  quick,  stolen  glance 
showed  her  that  Lady  Wythe's  lips  were  very 
closely  and  ominously  compressed,  and  that  a 
red  spot  flamed  on  either  cheek-bone. 

Neither  one  nor  the  other,  however,  had 
opportunity  to  get  in  a  single  observation 
during  the  march  to  the  dining  room.  For 
Claverhouse's  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  was 
plunging  ahead  through  a  detailed  narrative 
of  the  most  disgraceful  events  of  the  afternoon. 

"The  last  thing  I  whispered  to  Miss  Bawle- 
Derry  as  I  handed  her  into  the  pony-cart  this 
morning  was  that  she  could  depend  upon  me 
to  show  up  at  the  party.  So,  whether  or  no, 
I  had  to  keep  my  word." 

That  was  the  way  he  began ;  but  if  he  ex- 
pected it  to  smooth  matters  in  the  least  he 
was  woefully  mistaken.  And  what  followed 
only  made  it  a  thousand  times  worse. 

"Of  course  I  had  no  intention  of  playing 
tennis.  I  knew  that  my  poor  heart  would 
never  be  able  to  stand  the  strain,  and  natu- 
rally I  couldn't  think  of  casting  gloom  over  a 
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festive  little  gathering  by  dropping  dead  on 
the  court.  It  wouldn't  have  been  fair  to  them 
nor  to  you.  If  I  die,  I  promise  you  it  shall 
be  right  here  at  Yewstones.  I  wouldn't  con- 
sider any  other  spot  after  your  kindness  in 
having  me  down,  well  understanding  that  the 
wretched  thing  may  happen  at  any  minute." 

Even  as  he  drew  out  Madeleine's  chair  for 
her  —  Parkins  performing  the  same  office  for 
Lady  Wythe  —  he  rattled  on  without  so  much 
as  a  pause  for  breath. 

"But  we  had  quite  a  jolly  afternoon  just 
the  same.  Miss  Bawle-Derry  took  me  under 
her  wing  from  the  very  first.  Charming  girl, 
Hermione.  Devilishly  charming  girl.  She 
presented  me  to  every  one  from  the  old 
dowager  Duchess  of  Rudyard,  a  freaky  old 
thing  with  a  naturally  red  nose  and  an  un- 
naturally black  wig,  down  to  the  curate's 
younger  brother,  seven  feet  tall,  a  feather- 
weight, with  white  eyelashes  and  no  sense  of 
humour.  His  name,  I  believe,  was  Squiller. 
He  didn't  seem  at  all  fond  of  me  from  the 
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first.  Something  about  me  evidently  that  he 
didn't  like.  But  I  —  I  admired  him.  I  did 
really.  He  played  an  abnormal  game  of  ten- 
nis. Never  in  my  life  saw  anything  like  it. 
He  could  reach,  you  see,  from  one  end  of  the 
court  to  the  other,  and  he  was  all  over  the 
place  at  once." 

The  soup,  fish,  and  entree  came  and  went, 
and  Claverhouse  was  still  drawing  thumb- 
nail sketches  of  the  guests  and  relating  in- 
cidents, enlivened  by  quoted  snatches  of  con- 
versation. And  throughout  it  all,  Miss  Bawle- 
Derry  had  figured  pre-eminently. 

"You  should  see  the  maze,"  he  told  them, 
as  Parkins  served  the  joint.  "  Worth  going 
miles  to  see.  Wonderful  old  maze.  More 
perplexing  than  Hampton  Court.  And  with 
a  fountain  in  the  centre;  great  wide  basin 
and  swans,  and  all  that.  Hermione  insisted 
on  showing  me  through.  It  was  ripping. 
And  —  yes,  I  won't  deny  it  —  romantic. 
Just  think,  she  and  I,  there  all  quite  alone 
in  that  poetic  environment;  'the  world  for- 
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getting,  by  the  world  forgot.'  A  new  Adam 
and  a  new  Eve.  Did  you  notice  what  lovely 
tints  there  are  in  that  wonderful  Titian  hair 
of  hers  ?  Oh,  bewitching !  Somehow,  don't 
you  know,  it  got  into  my  blood.  Under  the 
skin,  so  to  speak.  I  grew  sentimental.  Before 
I  really  knew  what  I  was  doing,  my  arm  was 
about  her  waist,  her  head  was  on  my  shoulder, 
my  lips  were '  sipping  honey  from  hers.  I 
think —  Indeed  I'm  not  quite  certain,  but  I 
think  I  asked  her  to  be  Mrs.  Claverhouse." 

Madeleine  was  guilty  of  a  little  shriek. 
Her  cheeks  were  scarlet.  Lady  Wythe 
dropped  a  fork.  Her  teeth  were  gripping  her 
under  lip.  But  she  looked  pleased  —  actually 
pleased.  The  sleeve  of  the  Honourable  Er- 
nest's vivid  dressing  gown  caught  his  glass  of 
whiskey  and  soda  and  sent  it  over,  wetting 
the  tablecloth,  and  then  rolling  to  the  floor. 
He  motioned  to  Parkins  to  recover  it  and 
provide  and  fill  another.  In  the  very  be- 
ginning he  had  refused  hock  and  ordered 
whiskey.  The  upset  glass  was  his  third. 
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"You  —  you  proposed  marriage  to  Miss 
Bawle-Derry  ?"  Her  ladyship  let  her  under- 
lip  go  and  stammered  the  question. 

"I  fancy  I  did,"  her  guest  went  on.  "If 
I  didn't  I  certainly  should  have.  Otherwise 
to  have  kissed  her  the  way  I  was  kissing  her 
when  Squiller  turned  up  from  Heaven  knows 
where,  was  unpardonably  rude.  Squiller  said 
it  was,  anyway.  And  as  he  couldn't  know 
that  I  had  proposed  —  how  could  he  when  I 
was  myself  in  doubt  about  it  ?  —  he  was 
jolly  well  right.  I  realize  that  now;  but  it 
never  occurred  to  me  at  the  time.  I  told 
him  he  was  quite  out  of  place  and  that  it  was 
none  of  his  business.  *  Since  Miss  Bawle- 
Derry  has  promised  to  marry  me  directly  I 
finish  at  Oxford,'  he  shot  back,  'it's  very  much 
my  business.  So  much  so  that  I  mean  to 
smash  your  jaw.'" 

Claverhouse  paused  to  moisten  his  lips 
from  the  fresh  glass.  Madeleine  was  now 
weeping  convulsively  behind  her  handker- 
chief. Lady  Wythe  did  not  look  so  pleased. 
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She  scented  something  spectacular  that  might 
wind  up  in  a  county-wide  scandal.  Nor  was 
she  disappointed. 

"But  Squiller  didn't  do  what  he  meant 
to,"  the  speaker  went  on,  pride  echoing  in 
his  voice  and  reflecting  in  his  smile.  "His 
long  arm  shot  out;  but  I  dodged  and  it  went 
clean  over  my  shoulder.  At  the  same  moment 
I  upper-cut  him,  and  he  would  have  gone 
down  had  it  not  been  that  I  grappled  him 
about  the  waist.  The  fountain  basin  was 
convenient  and  I  lurched  him  that  way.  In 
another  second  I  should  have  shot  him  clear 
over  the  brim.  But  just  then  he  recovered,  and 
his  ropes  of  arms  came  around  me  like  binding 
chains.  He  held  fast  to  me,  and  we  struck  the 
water  at  the  same  instant.  I  heard  Hermione 
scream  as  we  went  under.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  killed  one  of  the  swans." 
•  He  drank  some  more  whiskey;  for  the  rec- 
ollection seemed  to  make  him  shiver. 

"Ugh!"    he    gasped.     "It    was    very    cold 
water.     It    went     straight    to     my     marrow. 
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See!"  he  added,  "I'm  shaking  yet."  And 
he  was.  His  whole  frame  was  violently 
vibrating.  His  right  arm  sent  his  glass  spin- 
ning. This  time  it  flew  wide  of  the  rug  and 
shattered  to  atoms  on  the  stone  floor. 

"Another!"  he  cried  through  chattering 
teeth.  "Another!  Neat  this  time!"  And 
the  butler  sprang  to  obey.  But  no  sooner 
was  it  placed  on  the  table  than  the  convulsive 
arm  sent  it  flying  after  the  other. 

Twice  this  was  repeated.  The  chill  in- 
creased in  violence. 

"M-m-m-madeleine,"  he  got  through  rat- 
tling teeth.  "Hold  it  f-f-for  me!"  The  ap- 
peal was  pitiful.  But  the  girl,  now  white  with 
terror,  did  not  move.  On  the  contrary  she 
sat  stunned,  horrified. 

"Parkins!"  screamed  Lady  Wythe,  shocked 
out  of  all  composure  and  in  mortal  terror 
lest  her  guest  should  then  and  there  give  up 
the  ghost.  "Get  Conrad  at  once!  Make 
haste  !  For  God's  sake  make  haste  !" 

Claverhouse  was  trying  to  control  the  mus- 
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cular  twitching  by  gripping  the  edge  of  the 
table,  which,  solid  and  heavy  as  it  was,  shook 
under  the  conveyed  impulse  until  every  dish 
and  glass  upon  it  was  dancing. 

Parkins,  watchful  to  avert  damage,  did  not 
turn  his  head.  Every  second  he  was  busy 
restoring  a  waltzing  wine-glass  that  threatened 
to  pitch  floorwards.  But  with  eyes  alertly 
scanning  the  damask  to  avoid  collisions  of 
crystal  and  china,  and  with  both  hands  hover- 
ing in  readiness,  he  broke  the  dire  truth. 

"Conrad  isn't  here,  my  lady." 

Lady  Wythe  almost  screamed.  "Isn't 
here?" 

"No,  your  ladyship.  He's  gone  in  the  car 
to  the  railway  station."  And  snatching  at  a 
careening  pickle  dish  he  saved  it  from  destruc- 
tion. 

"The  nurse,  then  !  Get  her  !  It's  her  duty 
to  look  after  her  patient." 

The  butler,  still  intent  on  the  table  tango, 
fired  another  shot.     "Mrs.  Watson  is  on  her 
way  back  to  London,  my  lady." 
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Lady  Wythe  considered  this  the  climax. 
But  it  wasn't.  Barely  had  she  time  to  take 
it  in  when  the  grip  of  the  fantastically-garbed 
young  man  opposite  her  slipped  from  the 
table's  edge  but  clung  frantically  to  the  cloth. 
The  effect  may  be  imagined.  Even  Parkins, 
assiduous  and  nimble  as  he  was,  could  not 
stay  the  disaster.  Everything  went.  Vene- 
tian glassware,  eggshell  French  china,  the 
flower-plaque  from  the  table's  centre,  the 
silver  candlesticks  with  their  lighted  candles 
and  frail,  beautiful  shades  which  burst  into 
flame  as  they  rolled. 

The  two  ladies  —  Madeleine's  gown  was 
dripping  from  an  overturned  decanter  — 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  ran  one  way,  while 
the  butler,  shouting  for  help,  ran  in  another. 

When,  less  than  a  minute  later,  the  latter 
returned,  accompanied  by  two  footmen  to 
assist  in  clearing  away  the  wreck,  the  shiver- 
ing, shaking  cause  of  it  all  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Once  again  Claverhouse  had  vanished  appar- 
ently into  thin  air. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
IN  THE  DEAD  OF  NIGHT 

LADY  WYTHE  and  her  daughter  clung  to- 
gether in  the  hall,  whither  they  had  flown. 
They  were  both  very  much  disturbed.  The 
only  reason  Lady  Wythe  did  not  use  the  ex- 
pression "this  is  the  limit"  was  that  she  had 
never  heard  it,  and  she  was  not  clever  enough 
to  invent  it.  All  she  could  say  was:  "Ex- 
traordinary! Most  extraordinary!" 

Madeleine  said  nothing.  For  her  it  was  a 
matter  that  had  gone  beyond  words.  She 
just  sobbed  softly  and  thought  unutterable 
things  —  especially  regarding  Miss  Bawle- 
Derry.  And  then  Parkins  appeared  with 
coffee  on  a  tray. 

"Is  —  is  he  still  shaking?"  asked  Lady 
Wythe  in  a  small  voice. 

"He  —  he's  gone,  your  ladyship." 

"Gone!    Gone  where?" 
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"He  must  have  come  this  way." 

"  But  he  didn't.     It's  quite  certain  he  didn't." 

The  butler  looked  abashed.  "I  must  have 
heard  it  had  a  window  been  lifted,  my  lady. 
I  was  in  the  pantry  but  a  moment,  and  he,, 
certainly  didn't  come  that  way." 

Miss  Wythe  hastily  wiped  her  eyes  and 
hazarded  a  suggestion. 

"Did  you  look  under  the  table,  Parkins?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes,  miss.  I  thought  myself  as  he  might 
have  shook  himself  out  of  his  chair." 

"Extraordinary!"  repeated  Lady  Wythe. 
"How  does  he  doit?" 

"I  really  can't  say,  your  ladyship,"  re- 
turned the  butler.  "I  never  did  see  such 
hocus-pocus  outside  a  Christmas  pantomime, 
my  lady." 

My  lady  sat  on  the  cushioned  chimney- 
seat  and  accepted  a  cup  of  coffee,  into  which 
Parkins  dropped  one  lump  of  sugar.  Made- 
leine, who  chose  a  seat  opposite  to  her,  took 
two  lumps. 
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"If  you  think,  my  lady,  we  had  better — " 
the  butler  began.  But  Lady  Wythe  cut  him 
short. 

"No,  Parkins,"  she  said  firmly.  "You 
needn't  search  for  him.  I  will  not  have  the 
house  turned  upside  down  again.  It  only  en- 
courages him." 

Madeleine's  swimming  eyes  sent  forth  a 
protest,  but  her  mother  paid  no  heed  to  it. 
On  the  contrary  she  dismissed  the  subject  and 
enquired  why  Conrad  had  gone  to  the  railway 
station. 

"To  take  Mrs.  Watson,  my  lady." 

"Still  I  don't  see  why  the  chauffeur  could 
not  have  taken  her  alone.  Did  Mrs.  Watson 
leave  or  was  she  dismissed  ?" 

"She  left,  my  lady.  It  was  his  going  to 
the  garden  party  as  was  the  last  straw,  your 
ladyship.  She  said  it  was  no  use  for  her  to 
remain  with  a  patient  that  wouldn't  obey 
orders.  Mr.  Claverhouse  was  never  about  at 
medicine  time,  your  ladyship." 

"Has  a  new  nurse  been  sent  for  ?" 
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"I  fancy,  my  lady,  a  new  doctor's  been 
sent  for." 

In  her  agitation  over  this  announcement 
Lady  Wythe  spilled  a  drop  of  coffee.  "Im- 
possible!" she  exclaimed.  "He  can't  have 
dismissed  Sir  William." 

"If  I  didn't  misunderstand,  your  ladyship, 
Conrad  was  to  fetch  the  new  doctor  from  the 
down-train." 

When  Parkins  had  withdrawn,  Madeleine, 
stimulated  to  effort  by  the  coffee,  enquired : 
"Where  could  Ernest  have  gone  ?" 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,  and  I  haven't 
the  faintest  desire  to  know,"  replied  her 
mother  crisply.  "If  I  could  be  quite  sure  of 
never  seeing  him  again  it  would  make  me  in- 
expressibly happy.  Never,  until  to-night,  did 
I  half  realize  what  a  thoroughly  impossible 
creature  the  man  is.  If  you  ever  forgive 
him  for  the  insult  he  has  offered  us  both,  you 
are  no  daughter  of  mine." 

While  her  brain  told  her  that  her  mother 
was  eminently  right,  her  heart  echoed  an  al- 
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together  different  message.  Unhappy  as  she 
was,  she  still  loved,  worshipped,  and  adored 
this  scapegrace  cousin.  Had  she  required  any 
further  evidence  of  her  unfaltering  sentiment 
it  was  to  be  found  now  in  the  scorching,  sear- 
ing jealousy  that  tortured  her  to  agony. 
Cruel,  murderous  impulses  swept  over  her 
every  time  she  recalled  the  rector's  daughter. 
She  did  not  stop  to  question,  but  she  was  con- 
vinced that  Miss  Bawle-Derry  had  exerted  some 
uncanny,  witchlike  influence — some  potent  love- 
charm —  to  cause  Ernest  to  do  what  he  did. 

Every  word  of  that  interview  she  had  had 
with  him  in  his  rooms  in  London  was  indelibly 
fixed  in  her  memory,  and  especially  so  were 
those  sentences:  "Quiet  and  rest  might  do 
something  for  me;  and  it's  just  possible  I 
might  marry  a  woman  who  could  keep  me 
alive  from  day  to  day  by  administering  it 
sweetly  and  conscientiously.  I  don't  say  that 
I  would  ;  but  I  might." 

Just  how  earnestly  she  had  desired  to  keep 
him  alive  by  this  method  and  so  win  the  pos- 
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sible  reward  only  she,  herself,  knew.  But 
after  arranging  for  the  taking  of  Yewstones 
and  getting  him  there,  he  had  given  her  no 
chance  whatever.  In  fact  he  had  scarcely 
allowed  her  to  see  him.  On  the  other  hand 
he  had  chosen  to  spend  most  of  both  morning 
and  afternoon  with  Hermione  Bawle-Derry. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  "quiet  and  rest" 
which  she  had  administered,  yet  he  had 
actually  asked  her  to  marry  him.  The  cruelty 
of  it  cut  her  to  the  quick.  It  should  have 
inspired  in  her  a  bitter,  vindictive  hatred  of 
the  man.  But  it  hadn't.  Indeed  it  seemed 
that  he  had  become  only  the  more  desirable 
because  of  the  competition.  It  was  mortify- 
ing to  think  that  this  wholly  unattractive 
little  creature  should  have  been  able  to  snap 
him  up,  so  to  speak,  from  under  her  very 
nose.  Had  it  been  a  really  beautiful,  fascinat- 
ing woman  —  a  worthy  rival  —  the  sting 
would  have  been  lessened. 

But  that  which  pained  her  more  even  than 
his  wanton  perfidy  —  for  she  did   blame  the 
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horrid  little  minx  of  the  Rectory  for  that 
more  than  she  did  him  —  was  his  utter  dis- 
regard for  his  health.  He  had  come  to  Yew- 
stones  ostensibly  for  rest  and  quiet,  and  he 
had  been  on  the  rampage  ever  since  he  ar- 
rived. And  now  she  had  just  learned  that 
his  nurse  had  left  him  because  of  her  inability 
to  administer  the  prescribed  remedies  of  Sir 
William.  More  than  that,  he  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  throw  Sir  William  over  and  engage 
another  physician :  one  less  stern,  probably, 
who  would,  in  his  efforts  to  please  his  patient, 
be  more  amenable  to  his  whims.  It  looked 
to  her  as  if  Ernest  was  actually  bent  on  killing 
himself  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  At  his 
present  pace  he  would  not  live  to  marry  anyone. 
But  what  could  she  do  ?  That  was  the 
great  preponderant  vital  question.  In  it  duty 
and  desire  were  linked.  By  some  means, 
even  against  his  own  wishes,  she  must  keep 
him  alive.  Even  though  it  be  to  become  the 
husband  of  that  Bawle-Derry  girl,  he  must  be 
spared.  Her  mother's  threat  had  no  terrors 
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for  her.  From  infancy  she  had  always  had 
her  own  way  with  this  fond  parent  whom  she 
could  wrap  around  her  finger.  In  this  respect 
she  was  more  like  an  American  daughter  than 
the  usual  English  one.  But  what  could  she 
do? 

Doubtless  a  high  fever  would  follow  the 
terrific  chill  that  had  made  a  travesty  of  their 
first  dinner  together  here  at  Yewstones.  Then 
the  new  doctor  would  order  Claverhouse  to 
bed.  The  fever  would  weaken  him.  Learn- 
ing of  his  tendency  to  mystifying  disappear- 
ances, the  new  doctor  would  probably  have 
him  watched,  that  he  might  not  incur  the 
danger  of  getting  up  and  thus  exerting  him- 
self unduly.  In  this  case  she  would  obtain 
permission  to  sit  with  him,  to  read  to  him. 
Incidentally  she  would  endeavour,  with  all 
tact,  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  ingratitude 
to  her  mother  and  herself.  She  would  show 
him  the  inconveniences  they  had  put  them- 
selves to  purely  for  his  sake,  and  how  inade- 
quate had  been  his  recompense. 
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After  a  little  she  bade  her  mother  good- 
night, went  to  her  own  room,  exchanged  her 
stained  dinner  gown  for  a  neglige,  took  up  a 
book  and  tried  to  read.  But  her  problem 
was  of  far  more  interest  than  the  novel ;  and 
after  several  attempts  she  put  the  volume 
back  on  her  table  and  resigned  herself  to  her 
thoughts. 

It  was  long  after  ten  o'clock,  and  Conrad 
had  not  returned.  The  new  doctor  had  prob- 
ably missed  his  train,  and  the  valet  and  car 
were  evidently  waiting  for  the  later  one. 
Meanwhile  what  could  have  become  of  Ernest  ? 
Her  mother  had  forbidden  a  search  to  be  made 
for  him.  Was  it  not  possible  that,  in  spite 
of  Parkins's  well-meant  assurance,  he  had  man- 
aged to  raise  a  window  and  escape  from  it 
into  the  grounds  ?  Possibly  the  fever  had 
ensued  suddenly.  Burning,  he  had  sought 
the  cool  air.  Dementia  may  have  followed, 
and  delirious  he  might  now  be  roaming  the 
night.  Or,  could  it  be,  as  happened  twenty- 
four  hours  ago,  when  he  was  being  looked  for 
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everywhere,  he  had  managed  in  some  per- 
plexing manner,  to  reach  his  own  rooms,  and 
was  already  fast  asleep  ? 

She  would  ring  for  her  maid  and  have  Par- 
kins go  and  make  sure.  But  when  she  had 
risen  and  her  hand  was  on  the  old-fashioned 
bell-cord,  she  hesitated.  Why  reveal  her  anx- 
iety —  her  sentiments  —  to  the  servants  ? 
There  was  no  one  in  that  other  wing  of  the 
old  manor  house.  She  would  go  herself,  and 
none  would  ever  be  any  the  wiser. 

Quietly  she  slipped  through  the  door,  ran 
lightly  along  the  stone  passages,  shielding 
with  her  hand  the  flame  of  the  candle  she 
carried,  from  sudden  drafts.  Now  she  de- 
scended a  few  steps,  now  she  climbed  a  short 
flight,  coming  out  at  length  on  the  wide 
corridor  from  which  the  suite  of  their  guest 
opened. 

It     was     very     still,     absolutely     deserted. 

Through  a  high  and  deep  mullioned,  diamond- 

paned  window,  the  moon  flung  a  ghastly  patch 

of    pale,    greenish    light.     It    lay    across    the 
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floor,  and  rose  midway  up  the  door  of  Ernest's 
rooms.  Thus,  even  before  she  reached  it, 
she  could  see  that  it  was  partially  ajar,  and 
that  there  was  no  light  within.  But  this 
outer  room  was  his  sitting-room.  His  chamber 
and  dressing-room  lay  beyond  it. 

Unhesitating,  she  pushed  the  door  wider 
and  entered;  and  holding  her  candle  high 
above  her  head,  glanced  searchingly  about. 
There  was  no  one  there.  But  if  the  glance 
did  not  reveal  the  sought-for  gentleman,  it 
was  not  without  its  revelations.  There  had 
been  some  striking  changes  in  the  room  since 
she  made  sure  it  was  in  order  for  their  guest 
on  the  previous  afternoon.  It  had  been  dec- 
orated. On  tables,  atop  of  bookcases,  every- 
where, there  were  photographs  of  all  sizes  — 
photographs  of  women.  One  after  another, 
aided  by  her  flickering  candle,  she  examined. 
They  were  the  likenesses  of  actresses  and 
professional  beauties.  Many  of  them  she 
recognized.  Many  of  them  were  autographed. 
"  To  Ernie,  with  fondest  love,  from  Flossie." 
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That  was  how  one  of  them  read.  Another 
was:  "For  my  own  dear,"  and  it  was  signed 
"  Olga"  Of  the  woman  there  pictured  there 
were  many  duplicates  in  varying  poses  and 
costumes.  She  was  evidently  foreign.  Rus- 
sian, to  judge  by  the  name.  And  she  was 
very  lovely,  with  fair  skin,  jetty  waving  hair, 
and  slumbrous  dark  eyes.  And  her  figure, 
studiously  revealed,  was  that  of  a  Venus. 

In  the  rage  that  swept  suddenly  over  her 
she  was  tempted  to  tear  them  all,  one  after 
another,  into  small  bits.  This  then  was  the 
sort  of  man  she  had  given  her  heart  to !  She 
had  heard  stories  of  him,  of  his  flirtations, 
his  affairs;  but  she  had  never  believed  the 
half  of  them.  Even  had  they  all  been  true, 
she  would  have  been  willing  to  forget  them 
and  forgive  him,  for  the  love  she  bore  him. 
But  this  was  another  matter.  In  bringing 
these  photographs  of  his  sweethearts  —  es- 
pecially this  brazen,  half-clad  sweetheart  —  into 
her  home,  where  she  had  so  gladly  agreed  to 
sacrifice  her  time  and  other  interests  to  nursing 
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him  back  to  health  and  strength,  he  had 
offered  her  an  insult  that  dwarfed  all  the  other 
forgivable  insults  that  had  gone  before.  Of 
course  she  had  not  been  meant  to  see  these 
damning  evidences  of  his  wicked,  wayward 
life.  Nevertheless,  he  had  taken  the  chance 
of  her  seeing  them.  And  they  were  no  secret 
from  his  valet,  from  Parkins,  even  from  the 
chambermaids  that  did  his  rooms.  The  humil- 
iation was  terrible.  But  if  she  destroyed  the 
photographs  it  would  be  to  make  that  humil- 
iation a  thousand  times  worse.  The  servants 
would  know  that  she  knew.  And  so,  though 
her  fingers  itched  to  rend  them,  she  put  each 
back  in  its  place,  unscathed. 

But  whether  or  not  Claverhouse  lay  sleep- 
ing in  his  bedchamber  a  yard  away,  beyond 
that  closed  door,  or  roaming  the  grounds, 
fever-stricken  and  perhaps  delirious,  she  no 
longer  cared.  In  fact  she  had  come  to  her 
mother's  point  of  view.  She  wished  that  she 
might  never  see  him  again,  or  —  for  the  mo- 
ment —  thought  she  did. 
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At  the  next  a  revulsion  swept  her,  as  abrupt 
and  overpowering  as  a  whirlwind.  For  against 
the  grim  silence,  emanating  from  some  corner 
of  the  dark,  near  at  hand,  broke  a  groan  of 
agony,  long,  deep,  and  blood-curdling. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  GHOST  OF  YEWSTONES 

THROUGH  the  startled  girl  there  shot  a 
pang  of  withering  self-reproach.  The  man 
she  loved  —  the  only  man  in  all  the  world 
that  she  had  ever  cared  a  straw  about  —  was 
in  torment,  and  she  had  been  about  to  desert 
him  in  his  extremity.  On  the  candlestick 
which  had  nearly  slipped  from  her  nerveless 
fingers  in  the  first  shock  of  surprise  she  gained 
a  fresh  grip,  and  gathering  up  the  trailing 
skirt  of  her  neglige,  fairly  scurried  across  the 
floor  to  the  closed  door  of  the  bedchamber. 
This,  without  pausing  to  knock,  she  un- 
latched and  pushed  open,  only  to  find  the 
room  as  empty  as  the  other.  Without  ques- 
tion, then,  the  groan  must  have  come  from 
the  dressing-room  beyond.  But  this  too  she 
found  vacant,  and  paused  puzzled  and  con- 
fused a  single  step  over  the  threshold.  And 
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then,  as  she  tried  to  remarshal  her  wits,  to 
fathom  the  mystery  of  that  chilling  vocifera- 
tion of  mortal  agony  which  had  seemed  almost 
beside  her,  the  light  of  her  candle  fell  on  an 
out-stretched  riot  of  color  which  lay  across  a 
chair  between  the  wardrobe  and  a  chest  of 
drawers.  It  was  Claverhouse's  flame-coloured 
dressing-gown. 

This  made  it  very  sure  at  least  that  he  had 
in  some  way  regained  his  rooms  after  that 
awful  dinner.  But  the  bed  in  the  next  room 
had  not  been  touched.  The  discovery  opened 
up  a  fresh  chain  of  questioning.  But  hardly 
had  she  passed  from  one  link  to  another, 
when,  more  awful,  more  desperately  melan- 
choly and  gruesome  than  before,  the  groan  was 
repeated.  This  time  she  shook  with  the  terror 
that  it  inspired ;  and  this  time  her  candlestick 
dropped  clattering  to  the  floor  and  her  light 
was  extinguished.  A  darkness  so  dense  and 
black  as  to  seem  palpable  enfolded  her;  and 
the  contrasting  silence  following  was  an  awe- 
some dreadful  thing  of  itself. 
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How  she  ever  managed  to  make  her  way 
blindly,  in  cold,  quaking  fear,  through  the 
suite  to  the  corridor,  Madeleine  Wythe  never 
quite  understood.  She  did  accomplish  it,  how- 
ever, for  it  was  in  the  moonlight  filtering 
through  the  great  window  that  Parkins,  en- 
deavouring to  locate  the  unearthly  sounds  that 
had  echoed  through  the  old  manor  house, 
from  rooftree  to  cellars,  found  her  stretched 
in  a  dead  faint  on  the  stone  flagging.  Un- 
aided, he  had  carried  her  back  to  her  own 
rooms,  and  then  summoned  her  mother  and 
the  maids. 

Madeleine  was  a  long  time  coming  round. 
And  when  she  did  so  her  panic  was  still  upon 
her.  Not  for  hours  after  was  she  calm  enough 
to  tell  in  rational  sentences  the  full  story  of 
her  adventure;  and  then  only  to  her  mother. 
Should  the  servants  get  so  much  as  a  whisper, 
it  would  probably  mean  desertion.  For  Made- 
leine had  seen  the  Yewstones  ghost. 

"After  that  second  groan,"  she  said,  "I 
don't  remember  a  thing  until  I  was  back  in 
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the  corridor  once  more.  The  glare  of  the 
moon  shining  through  the  mullions  and  the 
leaded  glass  was  never  so  grateful.  The  dark 
had  seemed  suffocating,  you  know.  I  remem- 
ber taking  one  good  long  breath  and  turning 
for  a  fresh  flight,  and  then  —  Oh,  Mamma ! 
Fancy.  It  —  IT  was  barring  my  way.  A 
great,  tall  thing  in  armour  which  gave  out  a 
pale,  flickering  light  all  its  own,  against  the 
blackness  of  the  corridor  beyond.  And  —  in 
that  one  second  I  looked,  it  raised  its  visor, 
and  —  Oh,  think  of  it,  Mamma  !  —  there  was 
a  skull  beneath.  A  grinning,  fleshless  skull." 

But  now  that  her  daughter  seemed  quite 
herself  again,  Lady  Wythe  was  far  from  sym- 
pathetic. She  even  told  her  she  was  glad  she 
had  been  so  thoroughly  frightened.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  she  deserved  for  her  dis- 
obedience. Had  she  not  told  her  that  she 
must  cut  Claverhouse  out  of  her  books  forever  ? 

"As  for  the  ghost,"  she  added,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it.  Purely  your  imagination, 
you  silly  child." 
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"But  you  say  Parkins  heard  the  groans." 

"The  wind  in  the  battlements.  Nothing 
else." 

Madeleine,  however,  knew  better.  No  wind 
ever  made  such  uncanny  sounds  as  those  that 
had  affrighted  her  that  night.  And  the  ghost 
was  a  real  ghost  if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing. 
And  she  was  sure  there  was. 

It  was  now  after  midnight. 

"Has  the  doctor  come  yet  ?"  the  girl  asked. 

"Not  yet.  Conrad  telephoned  from  the 
station  that  there  had  been  an  accident  on  the 
line  and  that  the  down  train  would  probably 
not  be  in  before  two  o'clock." 

"And —  and  Ernest?"  she  asked, 
falteringly. 

"I  know  nothing  of  him.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  his  name.  I  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
nightmare  ever  since  he  arrived." 

"  But  if  the  doctor  should  come  and  find  no 
patient  ? " 

"That  is  no  concern  of  mine  or  yours.  We 
didn't  send  for  the  doctor,  did  we  ?  Besides, 
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what  difference  will  it  make  to  him  ?  He  is 
a  quack,  I  daresay.  Fancy  that  fool  dis- 
missing Sir  William  !  Why,  he  has  been  the 
family's  physician  for  three  generations.  He 
knows  us  all,  through  and  through.  If  he 
told  Claverhouse  he's  doomed,  then  he  is, 
you  may  depend  on  it,  and  no  doctor  in  the 
world  can  save  him."  Lady  Wythe's  anger 
had  in  no  wise  cooled. 

"You  are  very,  very  cruel  to  him,"  her 
daughter  declared.  "He  is  dying,  you  say, 
and  yet  you  have  no  sympathy." 

"Sympathy's  thrown  away  on  him.  Think 
what  we  have  done  for  him;  and  how  he  re- 
pays it.  I  never  in  my  life  encountered  such 
graceless  ingratitude." 

Madeleine  turned  her  head  on  her  pillow  and 
lifted  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  "I  love  him," 
she  murmured  softly. 

Both  ladies  passed  a  wretched  night.  They 
were  too  nervously  overwrought  to  sleep 
soundly.  From  their  light  slumber  the  slight- 
est sound  brought  them  to  a  sitting  posture 
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in  their  beds,  staring,  and  wide  awake.  They 
heard  the  clocks  strike  every  hour.  At  inter- 
vals the  unearthly  groans,  which  Lady  Wythe 
persisted  in  attributing  to  the  wind,  echoed 
from  now  one  quarter  of  the  ancient  building, 
and  now  another.  And  at  each  repetition 
Madeleine  buried  her  head  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes, and  quivered  with  convulsive  terror. 

Just  before  three  o'clock  the  clamour  of  the 
motor  car  rose  to  them  from  the  drive  beneath 
their  windows.  They  heard  the  great  hall 
door  swing  open,  with  a  plaint  from  its  rusted 
hinges.  This  was  followed  by  the  sound  of 
voices.  They  recognized  Conrad's.  Yes; 
and  Parkins's.  Faithful  Parkins  was  still  up 
to  receive  the  visitor.  They  strained  their 
ears  to  catch  the  accents  of  the  new  doctor. 
But  if  he  spoke  at  all,  it  was  in  a  tone  too  low 
to  carry. 

And  then  Madeleine  gave  a  little  delighted 
cry,  which  reached  her  mother  through  the 
open  door  of  their  connecting  suites.  She 
had  recognized  the  voice  of  Claverhouse. 
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Lady  Wythe  had  thought  she  heard  it,  but  was 
not  sure  until  this  happy  outburst  of  her  ob- 
stinate daughter  confirmed  it.  Still  she 
made  no  comment.  She  had  hoped  to  be 
able  —  to  be  justified  —  in  shipping  the  young 
man  back  to  London  this  very  day;  but  the 
turn  of  events  had  made  it  impossible.  Ear- 
nestly she  prayed  that  this  consummation 
might  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

"Another  day  and  night  like  these,"  she 
muttered,  "and  I  shall  lose  my  reason." 

Once  more  the  sleepless  butler  appeared 
with  the  maid  who  brought  her  ladyship's 
early  tea.  It  struck  Lady  Wythe  that  he  had 
aged  years  in  the  past  thirty-six  hours.  From 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  was  sorry  for 
him. 

"I  thought,  my  lady,  that  you'd  like  to 
know  at  once  that  Mr.  Claverhouse  is  back," 
he  announced. 

Lady  Wythe   nodded.     "I   understood   so," 
she  said.     "He  was  on  the  porch  to  receive 
his  physician.     I  heard  his  voice." 
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"Yes,  your  ladyship.  Appeared  as  sud- 
den as  a  Jack-in-the-box.  And  dressed,  my 
lady.  Quite  immaculately  dressed  in  his  even- 
ing clothes,  even  to  a  gardenia  in  his  button- 
hole, my  lady."  The  butler  apparently  was 
still  experiencing  the  surprise  of  that  moment. 

Lady  Wythe's  teacup  rattled  against  her 
saucer.  She  was  on  the  verge  of  saying: 
"And  he  was  too  ill  to  dress  for  dinner;"  but 
she  managed  to  hold  her  peace. 

"The  —  the  doctor,  Parkins?  Tell  me, 
what  sort  of  a  looking  gentleman  is  he  ?"  she 
asked ;  yet  with  an  assumption  of  indifference 
in  her  tone. 

Parkins  hesitated  for  just  the  shade  of  an 
instant.  He  would  have  preferred  that  her 
ladyship's  nerves  were  reinforced  by  some 
more  of  the  cup  she  held  before  he  answered. 
But  she  was  waiting. 

"He  isn't  a  gentleman,  my  lady,"  he  flung 
at  length. 

Lady  Wythe  smiled  with  some  satisfaction. 
"I   am  not  surprised,"   she  said   calmly.     "I 
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expected  as  much.  A  common  money-grub- 
bing charlatan,  I  dare  say.  Not  at  all  a 
gentleman.  Eh,  Parkins  ?" 

She  had  misunderstood  him.  She  was  mak- 
ing it  harder  for  herself.  There  was  no  getting 
out  of  it.  He  must  let  her  have  the  un- 
equivocal truth. 

"No,  my  lady.  Not  at  all  a  gentleman. 
Not  a  man,  your  ladyship.  A  lady.  A  very 
'andsome,  showy  lady,  my  lady.  If  you'll 
pardon  me,  your  ladyship,  I  never  saw  a 
'andsomer." 

He  had  spoken  very  rapidly,  and  an  "h" 
or  two  had  gone  by  the  board  in  consequence. 
But  the  blow  had  told  as  he  expected  it  would. 

Lady  Wythe's  cup  and  saucer  dropped  to 
the  satin  coverlet,  the  tea  running  in  little 
rivulets  down  the  mountain-sides  of  her  up- 
raised knees.  Her  ladyship  had  gone  very 
pale. 
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A  MORNING  CALL 

BREAKFAST  at  Yewstones  was  very  late 
that  morning.  A  heavy  September  rain  was 
falling,  and  a  depressing  dreariness  and  gloom 
enveloped  the  chill  old  place.  Lady  Wythe 
was  particularly  wretched.  After  her  second 
bad  night  she  was  quite  exhausted ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  quiet,  mild,  and  harmless 
nurse,  Mrs.  Watson,  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  woman  physician  —  a  handsome,  showy 
woman  physician  at  that  —  who  was  evi- 
dently to  be  doctor  and  nurse  in  one,  was  not 
calculated  to  restore  her  to  happy  energy. 
Indeed  this  latest  turn  of  affairs  struck  her  as 
decidedly  irregular.  She  had  not  spoken  of 
it  to  her  daughter,  and  she  was  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  Madeleine  had  overheard  and 
knew.  For  she  in  turn  had  given  no  sign. 
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Claverhouse  did  not  appear  at  breakfast,  and 
Conrad  reported  him  as  sleeping.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  meal  there  was  an  interruption. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Bawle-Derry  !"  announced 
the  butler. 

Lady  Wythe  was  just  cracking  her  second 
egg- 

"Ask  him  to  wait  in  the  drawing-room, 
Parkins,"  she  directed. 

"If  I  might  suggest,  my  lady,"  that  func- 
tionary returned,  "I'd  propose  the  hall  or  the 
library.  He's  very  muddy,  your  ladyship." 

"Very  well.     The  library,  then,  Parkins." 

Madeleine  bent  her  fair  head  in  silence 
over  the  slice  of  ham  she  was  cutting.  She 
had  expected  this  call.  Evidently  the  rector 
had  come  to  protest  about  Ernest.  Already 
she  could  fancy  him  saying  that  a  madman 
should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  the  country- 
side unattended.  That  he  should  be  kept 
under  restraint.  And  Lady  Wythe,  thinking 
much  the  same  thoughts,  went  presently  with 
reluctant  steps  to  the  interview  she  loathed. 
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As  she  neared  the  door  of  the  library  she 
came  abruptly  to  a  halt.  The  rector  was 
speaking.  Very  distinctly  she  heard  him 
say: 

"You  must  pardon,  my  dear  lady,  this  un- 
conventional call  at  this  most  unconventional 
hour.  But  I  have  a  service  this  afternoon, 
and  I  felt  that  the  matter  in  hand  should  not 
be  postponed.  You  will  forgive  me,  I  am 
sure,  for  saying  that  I  was  hardly  prepared 
to  find  in  you,  Lady  Wythe,  so  young  and  so 
beautiful  a  woman." 

The  next  instant  her  ladyship's  rigid  and 
indignant  figure  was  framing  itself  in  the 
library  doorway.  Mr.  Bawle-Derry's  lean, 
mutton-chop-whiskered  face  wore  a  silly,  sim- 
pering smile  of  combined  admiration  and  in- 
gratiation.  His  hand  still  clung  tenaciously  to 
that  of  the  room's  other  occupant :  a  foreign- 
appearing  woman  in  an  ultra  smart  morning 
gown;  a  woman  of  dead-white  skin,  con- 
trastingly red  lips,  dusky,  velvety  eyes,  and 
masses  of  shining  black  hair. 
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Neither  of  them  was  conscious  of  Lady 
Wythe's  presence.  The  woman,  to  do  her 
credit,  was  protesting  now  volubly  in  a  tongue 
that  my  lady  could  neither  understand  nor 
recognise ;  and  at  which  the  rector  had  started 
back  in  manifest  confusion. 

It  was  then  that  Lady  Wythe  moved  majes- 
tically forward.  She  bowed  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bawle-Derry  with  icy  coldness.  Upon  the  other 
she  turned  a  stony  but  questioning  countenance. 

"Madame,"  she  demanded  in  inflexible  tones, 
"explain  your  presence  here  !" 

But  madame's  splendid  shoulders  rose  just 
a  trifle,  her  beautiful  head  shook  an  animated 
negative.  As  plainly  as  though  she  had 
spoken  they  said  she  did  not  comprehend. 
Then  Lady  Wythe  pointed  commandingly 
towards  the  door. 

"Go  !"  It  was  like  a  muffled  explosion.  In 
her  rage  her  voice  had  failed  her  treacherously. 

But  with  what  incomparable  grace  the  in- 
truder obeyed  !  Her  every  movement  was  a 
poem.  The  rector's  eyes  followed  her  entranced. 
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Lady  Wythe  recalled  him  with  a  wrench. 

"That  impossible  person!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Fancy  her  here  !" 

"Impossible  indeed,  my  dear  lady,"  echoed 
Mr.  Bawle-Derry.  "I  saw  that  at  a  glance. 
I  couldn't  at  all  reconcile  her  with  what 
I  know  of  your  excellent  family,  Lady 
Wythe." 

Having  seen  and  heard  what  she  had,  she 
was  tempted  to  slap  his  lean  face  and  pull  his 
grey  whiskers,  but  she  managed  to  dissemble. 

"I  fancy  she  must  be  visiting  one  of  my 
maids,"  she  prevaricated.  "Certainly  I  never 
laid  eyes  on  her  before.  But  pray  be  seated, 
Mr.  Bawle-Derry." 

Having  found  a  chair  he  apologised  for  his 
appearance.  He  had  ridden  over  and  the 
roads  were  a  mire.  He  apologised  for  the  un- 
seemly hour  in  precisely  the  same  words  he 
had  addressed  to  the  foreign  creature.  But 
he  omitted  the  compliment  which  he  had  paid 
the  other,  and  Lady  Wythe's  antipathy  for 
him  redoubled. 
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"I  felt  I  must  learn  if  dear  Mr.  Claverhouse 
suffered  any  ill  effects  from  his  wetting  yester- 
day. It  was  most  unfortunate,  and  we  were 
all  horribly  distressed  and  anxious.  My 
daughter  especially." 

"Mr.  Claverhouse,  I  believe,  is  much  the 
same  as  usual,"  answered  her  ladyship, 
unbendingly. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  You  have 
taken  a  great  load  off  my  mind.  You  have 
really,  my  dear  lady.  Hermione,  too,  will 
be  infinitely  relieved."  He  paused  for  some 
response ;  but  getting  none,  went  on :  "A 
very  charming  gentleman,  your  nephew,  Lady 
Wythe.  We  have  all  fallen  quite  in  love 
with  him.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  met  a 
young  man  who  is  so  generally  agreeable. 
Everyone  at  our  little  garden  party,  young 
and  old  alike,  was  simply  infatuated  by 
him.  I  trust  his  indisposition  is  not  really 
serious." 

Lady  Wythe's  teeth  gritted.  Had  her  caller 
not  been  a  trifle  deaf  he  must  have  heard  them. 
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"Sir  William  Denby  tells  us  he  is  doomed." 
She  spoke  bluntly  without  a  tinge  of  regret  or 
sympathy  in  her  tone. 

The  rector  was  visibly  shocked.  "Im- 
possible!" he  murmured.  "He  appears  the 
picture  of  health.  And  he  is  so  active;  so 
light-hearted." 

His  hostess  refrained  from  comment.  "And 
Mr.  Squiller?"  she  asked.  "I  understand  he 
went  into  the  fountain  as  well.  He  did  not 
take  cold,  I  hope." 

"Oh,  dear,  no.  But  had  not  Mr.  Claverhouse 
saved  him  he  might  have  drowned.  He  was  en- 
tangled in  the  water  weeds.  You  see,  he  was 
reaching  for  a  floating  tennis-ball,  and  lost  his 
balance.  Mr.  Claverhouse  plunged  after  him 
instantly.  It  was  quite  heroic  —  quite." 

"I  —  I  didn't  quite  understand,"  said  her 
ladyship  simply.  She  was  wondering  how 
much  further  the  Honourable  Ernest  had 
embroidered  the  actualities  in  his  narration. 

"Poor  Squiller!"  the  visitor  commiserated. 
"He  is  such  a  fool.  No  less  than  six  times 
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he  has  asked  me  for  my  daughter's  hand  in 
marriage.  But  we  could  never  think  of  it. 
He  hasn't  two  farthings  to  rub  together.  And 
as  for  dear  Hermione,  sweet  child,  he  is  — 
again  and  again  she  has  confessed  it  —  ab- 
solutely repulsive  to  her.  And  I  am  glad  of 
it.  One  can  never  count  on  a  girl's  tastes, 
you  know,  my  dear  lady.  Now  with  Mr. 
Claverhouse  she  is  just  the  reverse.  She 
thinks  him  exceedingly  attractive." 

"Unfortunately  she  is  not  the  only  one," 
Lady  Wythe  cut  back.  "All  women  fall  in 
love  with  him  on  first  acquaintance.  But  — 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  Mr.  Bawle-Derry 
—  he  does  not  wear  well.  He  is  so  entirely 
selfish,  and  —  and  —  irresponsible."  The  rec- 
tor attempted  to  edge  in  a  protest,  but  she 
had  not  finished.  "Extravagant,  too,"  she 
added.  "His  debts  are  mountain  high." 

When  the  clergyman  had  gone  and  she  was 

alone  again  she  wondered  why  she  had  thus 

crushed  what  was  regarded  at  the  Rectory  at 

least  as  a  budding  romance.     Certainly  noth- 
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ing  could  better  serve  her  own  purposes  than 
the  arrangement  of  a  marriage  between  her 
nephew  and  Miss  Bawle-Derry.  That  must, 
once  for  all,  put  Madeleine  out  of  danger, 
and  leave  the  way  clear  for  Vivian  Beck. 
And  seeking  an  answer,  she  found  it  in  the 
fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  Though 
bitterly  opposed  to  Claverhouse  as  a  son-in- 
law,  she  could  not  entertain  for  a  moment  the 
idea  of  permitting  the  Bawle-Derrys  the  smug 
satisfaction  of  having  carried  off  such  a  prize 
from  under  the  noses  of  herself  and  her 
daughter. 

And  now  she  was  more  than  ever  annoyed 
at  the  subject  of  it  all,  for  having  placed  her 
in  a  position  requiring  such  a  humiliating 
choice. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
DR.  PUSHKIN'S  NEW  TREATMENT 

LADY  WYTHE  was  in  the  hall  a  little  later, 
when  Claverhouse,  very  smart  and  dapper  in 
a  morning  suit  of  light  homespun,  tripped 
lightly  down  the  broad  staircase. 

"'Morning,  Claudia !"  The  greeting  was 
exasperatingly  cheerful.  "Beastly  bad  day, 
isn't  it?" 

Lady  Wythe's  lips  were  drawn  to  a  straight 
line  and  an  undeniable  frown  wrinkled  her 
fair  brow. 

"There  hasn't  been  a  moment  that  wasn't 
'beastly,'  as  you  put  it,  since  you  came  to 
Yewstones,"  was  her  incisively  uncivil  reply. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he  rejoined,  smiling 
with  unctuous  pleasure.  "I'm  glad  you  ap- 
preciate my  efforts.  Rather  ingenious,  some 
of  them,  eh  ?  Still,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you 
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are  hardly  doing  your  share."  He  had  turned 
his  back  to  the  great  fireplace,  and  was  light- 
ing a  cigarette.  "You  seem  to  have  over- 
looked certain  elements  of  the  agreement  we 
entered  into  that  day  in  Jermyn  Street.  It 
wasn't  clubby,  you  know,  to  be  so  beastly 
rude  to  Dr.  Pushkin." 

"Dr.  Fiddlesticks!"  she  snapped  back.  "I 
consider  that  you  have  grossly  abused  my 
hospitality;  and  you  may  as  well  know  first 
and  last  that  I  shall  not  permit  that  woman 
to  remain  under  this  roof." 

Claverhouse's  expression  became  woundedly 
reproachful.  "Why,  Claudia!"  he  chided. 
"You  wouldn't  turn  her  out  on  such  a  day  as 
this,  I'm  sure.  It  wouldn't  be  Christian." 

"She's  no  more  a  doctor  than  I  am." 

"She  is  the  leading  woman  in  her  profes- 
sion," he  declared.  "I  give  you  my  word. 
And  there's  not  a  male  practitioner  in  all  Eng- 
land that  can  touch  her." 

"Is  she  deaf  and  dumb  or  —  what?"  Lady 
Wythe  demanded,  forgetting  and  then  sud- 
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denly    remembering   that    she   had   heard   her 
use  some  strangely  unintelligible  language. 

"She  is  Russian.  She  speaks  no  other 
tongue.  Conrad  is  part  Russian  too,  and  I 
—  well,  I  have  a  smattering." 

"Then  tell  her  to  keep  out  of  the  library," 
her  ladyship  commanded.  "Tell  her  not  to 
let  me  see  her  again.  She  must  keep  to  the 
other  wing." 

"But  I  asked  her  to  go  to  the  library,  my- 
self. Conrad  was  busy.  I  wanted  a  book. 
Any  book  of  poetry.  I  told  her  in  which  case 
she  would  find  the  poets." 

At  this  instant  Madeleine  joined  her 
mother;  but  Claverhouse  kept  right  on.  "I 
wanted  to  send  it  over  to  the  Rectory.  Her- 
mione  told  me  yesterday  that  she  loved  poetry. 
By  the  way  —  have  the  orchids  come  yet  ? 
I  had  Conrad  wire  for  them  last  evening  on 
his  way  to  the  railway  station.  Hermione 
loves  orchids,  too." 

Madeleine  winced,  and  he  noted  it  with  satis- 
faction.    She  had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time. 
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"You  had  better  ask  Parkins,"  said  Lady 
Wythe,  freezingly.  "How  on  earth  should  I 
know  what  comes  for  you •?" 

It  was  but  a  minute  after  this  that  the 
butler  came  and  called  Lady  Wythe  away. 
"May  I  speak  to  you  for  just  a  moment,  my 
lady  ? "  he  asked.  And  for  the  first  time 
since  his  coming,  Madeleine  and  her  cousin 
were  alone  together.  She  moved  over  to  one 
of  the  chimney  seats  and  sat  down,  and 
Claverhouse  dropped  the  end  of  his  cigarette 
among  the  ashes  behind  him.  Then  he  turned 
what  was  really  a  very  tender  gaze  upon  her. 
She  was  looking  down  just  then,  but  when 
he  spoke,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  handsome 
face  and  caught  it  full. 

"I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour,"  he 
said. 

The  tender  look  was  more  than  she  could 
stand.  It  had  been  her  intention  to  appear 
reproachful;  but  before  she  knew  it,  she  had 
answered :  "You  have  only  to  ask  it,  Ernest. 
You  must  know  that." 
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"Very  well.  You  probably  know  that  my 
new  physician  came  last  night,  or  early  this 
morning,  to  be  quite  exact.  Dr.  Pushkin  is 
a  woman.  Women  doctors  nowadays  are  not 
at  all  unusual.  But  your  mother,  for  some 
reason,  disapproves.  Now  I  have  great  hopes 
that  Dr.  Pushkin  can  be  of  untold  service  to 
me  in  my  present  undertaking.  I  particu- 
larly want  her  to  stay.  I  wish  at  least  to 
give  her  treatment  a  fair  trial.  But  she  won't 
stop  here  if  she  is  to  be  treated  as  a  ser- 
vant. More  than  once  she  has  been  com- 
manded and  commended  by  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias.  I  want  you  to  gain  your  mother's 
consent  to  receive  'her  as  she  would  any 
guest.  I  want  her  to  eat  with  us  in  the 
dining  hall;  and  I  want  her  to  be  welcome 
to  come  and  gjp  anywhere.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

"Quite,"  said  Madeleine.  "I  think  Mam- 
ma is  most  unreasonable  to  object.  If  she 
were  just  a  nurse,  it  would  be  different. 
But  —  " 
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"Exactly,"  Claverhouse  interrupted.  "You 
see  she's  not  a  nurse,  really,  in  any  sense.  She 
simply  gives  directions,  and  Conrad  does 
everything." 

"I'll  speak  to  Mamma.  I  am  sure  I  can 
make  her  see  — 

"I  know  you  can.  You  did  before,  about 
taking  this  old  place ;  and  this  is  such  a  little 
matter.  Madeleine,  you  are  a  very  good  girl. 
If  I  had  a  few  more  years  to  live,  I  might  get 
to  love  you  in  spite  of  myself.  And  —  re- 
member :  Dr.  Pushkin,  if  she  is  not  forced 
from  me,  may  be  able  to  prolong  my  life  until 
that  time  arrives." 

Lady  Wythe,  returning,  addressed  her  guest 
in  a  tone  that  was  at  once  rife  with  distress 
and  perplexity. 

"Something  has  come  for  you,"  she  said. 
"But  it  can  hardly  be  orchids.  There  is  a 
motor-van  at  the  tradesmen's  entrance,  piled 
high  with  enormous  and  weighty  packing- 
cases,  and  sacks  upon  sacks  of  something.  I 
have  ordered  them  put  in  the  old  cellar. 
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Whatever    the    things    are    you    couldn't    use 
them  all  if  you  stopped  here  for  a  lifetime." 

Claverhouse  smiled  in  a  way  that  was 
sweetly  sympathetic.  "Who  can  tell?"  he 
said.  "The  object  is  to  prolong  my  life." 

"Forbes  wants  to  know  if  you  wish  the 
cases  opened." 

"Certainly." 

"Then  you  had  better  send  him  word." 

"I'll  go  tell  him  myself.  He  must  be  very 
careful.  The  contents  might  go  off.  The 
slightest  jar,  sometimes  — " 

Lady  Wythe's  pallor  was  very  sudden. 
"Ernest!"  she  called,  catching  her  breath 
with  an  effort. 

But  already  he  was  out  of  earshot. 

Madeleine  sprang  up  in  alarm;  but  her 
mother  sank  gasping  into  a  chair.  Her  face 
now  was  leaden. 

"Mamma!  Mamma,  dear  !  What  is  it  ?" 
the  daughter  pleaded,  bending  over  her. 

Lady  Wythe's  words  came  in  short,  hoarse 
whispers. 
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"His  heart  —  isn't  it  ?  —  I  see  now  —  what 
he  means.  —  They  give  it  —  for  heart  trouble. 
-  The  cases  —  contain  —  nitro-glycerine  1" 

Madeleine  started  back  in  affright.  She 
required  no  convincing  beyond  her  mother's 
panic-stricken  face  and  words.  But  if  she 
had,  that  which  at  that  instant  occurred 
would  have  been  more  than  amply  con- 
firmatory. 

A  deafening  detonation  seemed  to  shake  the 
ancient  manor-house  to  its  foundations.  A 
dread  and  ominous  silence  supervened.  And 
this,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  blood-curdling, 
soul-torturing  shrieks. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
AT  THE  WITCHING  HOUR 

MADELEINE  was  the  first  to  recover  her- 
self. After  using  her  best  endeavours  to 
soothe  her  mother's  disturbed  tranquillity,  she 
proposed  going  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
the  catastrophe.  But  this  only  threw  Lady 
Wythe  into  a  fresh  fever  of  apprehension. 

"There  may  be  another  explosion  at  any 
minute,"  she  feared.  "I  will  not  have  you 
risk  your  life."  And  she  clung  wildly  to  the 
girl's  hand,  lest  she  escape  her  to  meet  her 
death. 

She  was  so  clinging,  crouched,  with  hunched 
shoulders  to  ward  off  peril,  when  Claverhouse, 
unruffled  and  debonair,  came  sauntering  back. 

"Just  a  minute  too  late,"  he  began.  And 
then  catching  sight  of  the  tableaux  presented 
by  the  two  ladies,  he  cried:  "Why,  what's 
up  ?  You  look  as  if  — " 
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His  voice  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  to 
restore  Lady  Wythe  instantly.  She  fairly 
pushed  Madeleine  aside  in  getting  t  to  her 
feet.  And  as  she  faced  her  graceless  nephew 
she  was  the  picture  of  incarnate  Fury. 

"This  —  this  is  too  much!"  she  stormed. 
"It  is  a  mercy  that  you  didn't  kill  us  all,  every 
one,  and  bring  Yewstones  crumbling  down 
on  our  mangled  bodies.  Certainly  I  shall 
refuse  to  give  that  deadly  stuff  house-room. 
You  must  send  it  back  where  it  came  from  — 
and  at  once.  If  you  desire  to  risk  the  few  re- 
maining months  of  your  own  misguided  life,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  hinder  you.  But  you  shall 
not  do  it  here.  You  shall  not  risk  mine,  and 
my  daughter's,  and  my  servants'.  .  .  .  How  — 
how  many  were  killed  by  that  explosion  ?"  she 
asked  in  conclusion. 

Claverhouse  managed  beautifully  to  control 
his  countenance. 

"Really,"    he    answered,    with    a    drawl    of 
indifference    that    was    well-nigh    perfect.     "I 
didn't  stop  to  ascertain." 
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"You  —  you  are  positively  brutal,"  her 
ladyship  continued,  stamping  her  foot  and 
flushing  as  vividly  as  she  had  been  pallid  a 
few  minutes  before.  "Or  —  which  is  perhaps 
nearer  the  fact  —  you  are  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare.  Certainly  no  sane  man  would  think 
of  bringing  tons  —  yes,  actually  —  tons  of 
nitro-glycerine  into  one's  dwelling  house." 

The  young  man  smiled  and  composedly 
twisted  an  end  of  his  moustache.  "Quite 
right,  Claudia,"  he  said.  "Quite  right.  No 
one  short  of  a  raving  maniac  would  do  such  a 
fiendishly  risky  thing.  I  agree  with  you 
thoroughly,  for  probably  the  first  time  in 
my  life." 

"Then  you  admit  that  you  are  — 

"I  ?"  he  caught  her  up.  "Never  in  the 
world.  I  think  of  bringing  nitro-glycerine 
into  a  peaceful  dwelling  ?  Certainly  not. 
Farthest  thing  from  my  mind.  Wouldn't 
know  nitro-glycerine  if  I  saw  it  —  which  I 
don't  want  to." 

Lady  Wythe,  taken  quite  off  her  feet,  stared 
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dumbly.     Madeleine  seemed  to  remember  that 
it  wasn't  such  a  very  loud  explosion  after  all. 

"But — "  her  ladyship  began,  striving  to 
adjust  herself  to  fresh  possibilities ;  "you 
said  the  thing  might  go  off.  You  said  that 
even  the  slightest  jar  — 

"Ah,  yes.  So  I  did.  And  so  it  did.  And 
it  wasn't  a  slight  jar  either.  That  stupid 
man  of  yours,  Forbes,  dropped  his  end  of  the 
case  as  they  were  lifting  it  out  of  the  van.  I 
don't  know  yet  how  many  of  the  siphons 
exploded." 

"Siphons!"  The  eyes  of  his  aunt  by  mar- 
riage were  very  wide. 

"To  be  sure.  Of  carbonic  water.  I  sent 
for  a  hundred  gross.  Also  a  ton  or  so  of  sea 
salt.  I'm  to  bathe,  my  dear  Claudia,  in  car- 
bonic acid  baths  in  which  sea  salt  is  dissolved. 
It's  the  very  latest  thing,  you  know,  for  toxic 
heart;  poisons  in  the  blood  and  all  that  sort 
of  bally  rot.  Dr.  Pushkin  always  advises  it. 
She's  done  wonders  giving  those  baths.  Pulled 
fellows  right  out  of  the  grave,  they  say." 
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Lady  Wythe,  taking  him  literally,  flamed 
again.  "Ernest!"  she  cried.  "You  forget 
yourself.  Remember  Madeleine  is  present." 

"Rubbish!"  he  retorted.  "A  bath  isn't 
immoral.  I  didn't  say  or  mean  that  — 

"Be  quiet!"  she  cried.  "I  command  you! 
You're  making  it  worse." 

When,  some  time  later,  Madeleine  made 
her  appeal  for  the  new  physician,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  request  of  Claverhouse,  she 
was  astonished  to  find  her  mother  immovable. 
"What  I  have  said,  I  have  said,"  she  re- 
turned sternly.  "My  views  are  fixed.  After 
having  heard  what  that  conscienceless  man 
said,  I  am  amazed  that  you  should  even 
propose  such  a  thing.  The  creature  is  quite 
impossible." 

Madeleine  took  the  refusal  with  an  ill  grace. 
She  had  been  so  used  to  having  her  own  way 
that  to  be  thwarted  put  her  in  ill  humour. 
She  scribbled  a  little  note  to  the  gay  and  fes- 
tive one  in  which  she  told  him  the  result,  and 
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despatched  it  by  Parkins.  It  came  back  to 
her  with  a  line  on  the  margin : 

"If  she  goes  because  of  this,  I  go  too.  My 
baths  are  imperative." 

And  this  indeed  cast  the  lovely,  loyal  girl 
into  the  lowest  pit  of  despair. 

As  if  to  minimise  the  effect  of  the  ruling  as 
much  as  possible  Claverhouse  and  the  doctor 
lunched  and  dined  together  in  the  suite  they 
occupied.  He  was  not  seen  again  that  day 
on  the  ground  floor.  And  for  fully  twelve 
hours  Yewstones  was  without  a  single  dis- 
turbing sensation,  save  that  which  tore  in- 
cessantly at  Madeleine  Wythe's  loving  heart. 

At  midnight  a  peaceful  silence  brooded 
over  the  ancient  fortress-like  dwelling.  Rats 
may  have  been  scurrying  through  the  ample 
vaulted  spaces  of  the  musty  cellars,  and  bats 
whirring  in  circular  flight  amongst  chimneys 
and  parapets;  but  within  the  manor-house 
there  was  neither  movement  nor  sound.  Yew- 
stones  was  fast-locked  in  dreamless  slumber. 

Then  somewhere,  resonantly,  a  clock  chimed 
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the  witching  hour.  And  all  at  once,  as  if 
this  had  been  a  waited  signal,  noises  were 
suddenly  loosed.  The  very  walls  seemed  in 
pain.  Groans,  cries,  waitings  echoed  from 
everywhere.  And  these  disturbing  plaints 
were  mingled  with  a  thunderous  banging  of 
doors ;  resounding  shocks  that  apparently 
shook  the  stone  walls  and  floors,  as  if  mighty 
weights  were  being  dropped  from  far  heights 
by  giant  hands;  the  rasping  screech  of  metal 
against  metal ;  a  sonorous  ringing  of  bells. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  place  was  wide- 
awake, and  tremulous  with  a  horrid  terror. 
In  a  momentary  lull  of  the  alarming  clamour 
the  screams  of  the  frightened  maids  made 
an  uproar  scarcely  less  thrilling. 

Lady  Wythe,  aroused  from  lethargic  sleep, 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  pulling  frantically  at 
her  bell-cord.  Madeleine  lay  shivering  in 
voiceless  panic. 

After  what  seemed  to  her  ages,  Parkins,  in 
an  incongruously  gaudy  bathrobe,  appeared 
in  answer  to  her  ladyship's  summons.  His 
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knees  were  smiting  each  other.  His  face  was 
ashen  in  the  light  of  the  candle  he  carried. 
His  lower  lip  trembled  like  an  infant's  in  grief. 

For  a  long  moment  mistress  and  man  gazed 
upon  each  other,  without  either  emitting  a 
sound.  Then : 

"Wh-what  is  it,  Parkins?"  from  her.  To 
which,  after  an  instant,  he  managed  to  answer : 

"I  —  I  think  the  world's  end,  my  lady." 

But  Lady  Wythe,  the  first  consternation 
passing,  her  poise  gradually  reasserting  itself 
in  the  presence  of  this  abject  fellow  mortal, 
was  unprepared  to  accept  such  an  extrava- 
gant, such  an  astonishing,  solution.  On  the 
contrary,  a  far  more  plausible  theory  presented 
itself. 

"Go!"  she  commanded,  imperiously.  "Go 
to  the  left  wing  at  once,  and  find  Mr.  Claver- 
house !  I  will  follow  you,  myself,  as  soon  as 
I  can  put  something  on." 

There  had  now  come  pauses  in  the  clamour, 
each  of  longer  and  longer  duration.  But  as 
Parkins  backed  towards  the  door  there  was  a 
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fresh  outbreak  from  apparently  directly  over 
his  head ;  a  groan  of  heart-rending  agony, 
followed  by  wild,  maniacal  laughter,  and  the 
poor  butler  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair  to  save 
himself  from  imminent  collapse. 

"Parkins!"  cried  her  ladyship.  "I  am 
ashamed  of  you  !" 

Thus  reproached,  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  departed  upstanding. 

When  he  was  gone  Lady  Wythe,  having  got 
into  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers  and  lighted  a 
candle,  sought  her  daughter  and  did  what  she 
could  to  reassure  her.  In  conclusion  she  said : 

"The  trouble  with  Ernest  is  that  he  has 
never  grown  up.  In  everything  but  stature 
and  features  he  is  still  a  lad." 

Then,  thoroughly  determined,  she  followed 
Parkins  to  the  left  wing,  the  dread  noises  echo- 
ing all  about  her  as  she  went.  But  just  as 
she  was  about  to  turn  into  the  corridor  from 
the  narrow  connecting  passage  she  was  con- 
fronted by  the  butler,  still  very  much  aquiver, 
coming  back. 
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"It  is  as  I  suspected,"  she  said.  "You 
didn't  find  him.  He  is  not  in  his  rooms." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  lady,"  Parkins  replied. 
"He  is  in  bed.  And,  most  marvellous  to  say, 
your  ladyship,  he  is  sleeping.  Sleeping  quite 
soundly." 

"You  got  that  from  his  man,"  she  charged. 
"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  shall  go  on 
and  see  for  myself." 

But  Parkins  chose  rather  insistently  to  block 
the  way. 

"No,  I  wouldn't,  my  lady.  I  assure  you 
what  I  tell  you  is  quite  true.  I  saw  him  my- 
self. Sleeping  like  a  baby,  your  ladyship." 

"Parkins,"  she  said,  "you  are  trying  to 
deceive  me.  He  has  bought  you  over.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  these  noises  could  be  made, 
except  through  his  fiendish  ingenuity.  He 
must  have  disappeared  again." 

She  moved  a  step  forward,  but  got  no  farther. 
The  butler  refused  to  let  her  pass. 

"For  your  own  sake,  my  lady,  please,"  he 
implored.  "You  shouldn't  turn  that  corner." 
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But  now  she  was  furious.  "How  dare 
you?"  she  demanded,  rage  dyeing  her  cheeks. 
"Stand  aside,  and  permit  me  to  pass." 

"For  your  own  peace,  my  lady,"  the  butler 
begged,  even  as  he  drew  in  to  the  wall. 

With  all  the  stately  arrogance  of  race  in  her 
bearing,  Lady  Wythe  strode  past  him,  her 
candle  well  lifted,  and  turned  into  the  broad 
corridor.  Yet  before  she  had  taken  a  dozen 
steps  she  halted. 

In  a  little  alcove  to  the  right,  illuminated 
by  a  flaring  candle  placed  upon  an  adjacent 
small  table,  stood  two  figures,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  in  close  embrace.  And  even  as  she 
looked,  the  man,  utterly  ignorant  of  observa- 
tion, bent  his  lips  to  the  woman's  mouth. 

And  at  that,  Lady  Wythe,  outraged  beyond 
further  endurance,  screamed. 

Whereupon  they  drew  suddenly  apart.  The 
woman,  clad  only  in  the  filmiest  of  pink  robes 
de  nuit,  a  veritable  vision  of  shapely  loveliness, 
was  Dr.  Pushkin.  The  man  was  Claver- 
house's  valet  — Conrad. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
OLGA  IPANOFF,  RUSSIAN  DANCER 

WHETHER  or  not  Claverhouse  slumbered 
blissfully  in  his  bed  interested  Lady  Wythe  no 
longer.  How  and  by  whom  the  hideous  noises 
were  made  ceased  suddenly  to  invite  her 
investigation.  Intermittently  they  still  con- 
tinued with  a  demoniacal  frenzy  of  insistence; 
but  she  had  escaped  from  the  lure  of  their 
mystery.  For  she  had  fallen  upon  a  revelation 
of  more  vital  import.  What  she  had  seen  this 
night  would  set  her  free.  She  had  come  to 
Yewstones  under  protest.  She  had  detested 
the  place  and  the  plan  from  the  first.  And 
she  had  made  the  mistake  of  allowing  Claver- 
house to  win  her  to  his  plan,  without  learning 
the  plan  in  detail.  He  had  assured  her  that 
he  could,  and  would,  accomplish  a  certain 
much-desired  consummation  —  one  in  which 
she  was  profoundly  concerned  —  but  he  had 
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kept  secret  his  means.  Every  strange,  un- 
seemly, and  shocking  incident  that  had  marked 
his  stay  in  the  house  had  unquestionably 
been  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  scheme.  More 
than  once  Lady  Wythe  had  thought  his  meth- 
ods too  bizarre;  but  on  second  consideration 
had  concluded  to  overlook  these  breaches  in  the 
hope  that  the  end  would  eventually  justify 
the  means. 

This,  however,  was  too  bold  a  fracture  of 
the  proprieties  —  the  decencies  —  to  be  con- 
doned. As  on  a  previous  occasion  she  had 
threatened,  only  to  relent,  she  would  order 
the  guest  and  his  shameless  retinue  to  leave 
Yewstones  at  once.  Her  self-respect  demanded 
it. 

After  the  first  sight  of  the  culprits  in  the 
corridor  and  the  scream  which  had  caused 
them  to  reveal  their  identities,  her  ladyship, 
without  so  much  as  a  word,  had  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  her  own  wing  and  her  own  quarters. 
There  she  had  lain  wide-awake  for  the  rest 
of  the  night,  raging  furiously  within  herself 
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and  waiting  impatiently  the  hour  when,  with 
proper  decorum,  she  could  call  the  wretched 
Claverhouse  before  her  and  tell  him  frankly 
and  firmly  what  she  thought  of  him.  But 
when  the  hour  came,  Claverhouse  was  once 
again  absent. 

After  waiting  with  fretful  impatience  until 
luncheon  time,  and  his  absence  still  continuing, 
she  despatched  a  note  to  his  rooms  by  Parkins 
conjuring  him  to  see  that  it  was  delivered 
instantly  upon  the  gentleman's  reappearance. 
And  then  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  tea- 
time  came;  and  with  it,  callers. 

"Mr.  and  Miss  Wimbridge!"  announced 
the  butler,  who  was  beginning  to  show  evi- 
dences of  his  record-breaking  feat  of  doing 
without  sleep. 

Madeleine  Wythe,  meanwhile,  had  quite 
lost  heart.  All  the  plans  she  had  made,  before 
coming  to  Yewstones,  to  bring  about  Ernest's 
restoration  had  been  balked.  From  the  very 
first  he  had  managed  to  cut  her  completely 
out  of  all  chance  at  tender  ministration.  And 
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now,  owing  to  her  mother's  ruling  and  his 
evident  sense  of  duty  to  his  physician,  there 
had  been  taken  from  her  even  the  opportunity 
of  association  at  table.  In  this  matter  he  had 
appealed  to  her,  and  she  had  failed  him.  His 
reliance  had  thus  been  proved  futile.  As  a 
consequence,  this  great  woman  specialist  might 
desert  him  at  any  moment,  and  his  last  prop 
be  so  kicked  away.  It  was  all  very  pitiful. 
She  had  striven  so  hard,  only  to  find  herself 
utterly  helpless. 

Her  head  ached  throbbingly.  The  uproar 
of  the  night,  following  a  distressful  day,  had 
racked  her  nerves  to  the  point  of  madness. 
Hysterically,  she  wept,  sobbed,  and  laughed 
by  turns.  And  Lady  Wythe,  alarmed  by 
her  condition,  had  preserved  a  studied  silence 
regarding  her  shocking  discovery  of  the  early 
morning.  So  it  happened  that  the  girl  had 
received  no  hint  as  to  the  doctor,  save  only 
that  information,  conveyed  by  Claverhouse 
himself,  revealing  her  sex.  And  she  had 
chosen  to  imagine  her  as  elderly,  grey-haired, 
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spectacled;  wise  to  a  degree,  but  otherwise 
utterly  unattractive. 

"I  wonder,"  she  asked  herself,  during  a 
momentary  respite  from  the  pangs  of  nerve- 
torture,  "if  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  over- 
look Mamma's  inconsiderate  ruling  ?  Certainly 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  try/' 

And  from  that  moment,  resolving  to  brace 
herself  for  the  interview,  she  began  to  regain  a 
measure  of  composure.  So  the  arrival  of  the 
Wimbridges  found  her,  if  a  trifle  drawn  and  pale, 
able,  at  least,  to  join  her  mother  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  to  add  her  own  welcome  to  her's. 

The  artist  was  delightfully  gossipy  and 
entertaining.  He  related  one  anecdote  after 
another  of  interesting  celebrities,  and  Made- 
leine was  charmed  almost  to  forgetfulness  of 
her  woe;  rejoicing,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
was  growing  more  and  more  fit  for  her  purposed 
appeal  to  the  distinguished  old  specialist. 

"I  see,"  observed  Wimbridge  at  length, 
"that  we  have  a  celebrity  even  down  here. 
Certainly  the  last  place  in  the  world  that  one 
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would  expect  to  see  such  a  celebrity  at  all 
events.  Olga  Ipanoff,  the  premiere  Russian 
danseuse  from  Covent  Garden." 

"Here!"  cried  Lady  Wythe  in  astonish- 
ment. "Impossible!" 

"That  is  what  I  said,"  put  in  Miss  Wim- 
bridge.  "I  think  Winfred  must  be  mistaken. 
There  is  a  resemblance,  I  admit.  But  — 
You've  seen  her  at  the  opera,  of  course." 

"No;  I  haven't,"  returned  her  ladyship. 
"I've  been  to  Covent  Garden  only  three  times 
this  season,  and  on  no  one  of  those  nights  was 
she  on." 

"And  I've  been  no  more  fortunate,"  added 
Madeleine. 

The  Royal  Academician  smiled.  "No 
chance  of  error,"  he  insisted.  "I'd  know  Ipan- 
off anywhere.  My  study  of  her  was  not  en- 
tirely through  a  glass,  you  know.  I  met  her 
several  times  at  Tarleton's  studio,  while  he 
was  doing  her  portrait.  I  know  her  remark- 
able face  from  every  angle.  Then  too,  I  fancy 
I've  seen  her  with  the  same  man  before." 
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"The  same  man  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Wythe. 

"Yes.  We  met  them  in  the  road  as  we  were 
walking  over.  The  pair  of  them.  And  a 
very  handsome  couple  they  made." 

"What  —  what  was  the  man  like?"  her 
ladyship  asked. 

"Big,  strapping  fellow.  Wonderful  grey 
eyes;  shining  black  hair;  small  dark  mous- 
tache." 

Madeleine  suddenly  clasped  her  hands  lest 
their  trembling  betray  her.  A  glance  at  her 
mother  had  shown  her  that  she  too  recognised 
the  description.  She  was  pressing  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  lips  to  disguise  her  agitation. 
Wimbridge's  seat  gave  him  a  view  through 
a  window  of  one  of  the  approaches  from  the 
park.  As  he  finished  speaking,  he  sprang  up 
abruptly,  took  a  step  forward  for  clearer 
vision,  and  exclaimed : 

"  By  Jove  !  That's  odd  !  There  they  come 
now!" 

Lady  Wythe  did  not  rise;  but  Madeleine 
ran  swiftly  across  the  room,  and  peered  out. 
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It  was  as  she  expected.  The  man  was  Ernest 
Claverhouse.  And  the  woman  —  where  had 
she  seen  that  face  before  ?  A  second  of  per- 
plexity only  —  then,  with  a  wretched,  deaden- 
ing certitude,  she  knew.  It  was  she  of  the 
photographs;  she  of  the  penned  inscription: 
"For  my  own  dear  —  Olga." 

The  figures  wavered,  became  a  blur;  a 
dense  black  curtain  seemed  to  drop  and  draw 
in.  She  staggered,  and  Wimbridge,  who  was 
at  her  side,  caught  her  —  supported  her. 

When  she  recovered  herself,  she  was 
stretched  upon  a  sofa;  her  mother  was  kneel- 
ing beside  her,  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts  in 
her  hand ;  and  the  Wimbridges  had  gone. 
But  as  the  room  gradually  defined  itself,  she 
saw  that  near  a  far  window  a  man  was  stand- 
ing, his  back  turned. 

"You  fainted,  my  dear,"  her  mother  was 
saying;  "and  I  don't  wonder.  Your  pure 
affections,  your  better  impulses,  have  been 
outraged  cruelly  by  one  who  is  too  brutal  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  gratitude." 
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"I  am  better  now,"  said  the  girl,  laying  a 
cool  hand  softly  on  that  of  her  parent  which 
held  the  bottle.  "Still,  I  think  it  might  be 
well  for  me  to  see  —  Dr.  Pushkin." 

Evidently  the  words  carried,  for  the  man 
standing  by  the  window  greeted  them  with  a 
riotously  gay  laugh.  Before  its  echo  could  die 
away,  Lady  Wythe  was  upon  her  feet,  her  blood 
boiling,  her  face  a  picture  of  passionate  indig- 
nation. And  through  the  heart  of  the  girl, 
supine,  inert,  the  laugh  cut  cruel  as  a  dagger- 
thrust.  For  she  knew  the  man  now,  though 
his  posture  was  unchanged,  as  Claverhouse. 

"There  isn't  any  Dr.  Pushkin,"  the  mother 
cried,  vehemently.  "There  is  only  the  Rus- 
sian dancer  that  you  saw.  It  was  she  in 
masquerade  that  your  vile  and  vicious  cousin 
yonder,  abominable  creature  that  he  is,  made 
bold  to  introduce  here." 

At   that   Claverhouse   turned,    still   smiling. 

"Unpardonable,  wasn't  it  ?  Too  bad ! 
Really,  too  bad !  But,  what  under  heaven 
could  you  expect  —  either  of  you  ?  Another 
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twenty-four  hours  like  the  first  and  I  should 
have  died  of  ennui.  Dull  old  hole.  A  rec- 
tory garden  party  —  think  of  it !  —  the  sole 
frolic.  You  might,  you  know,  have  done  some- 
thing to  make  it  worth  my  while  to  try  to  live. 
A  few  live  people  down,  for  instance.  Amusing 
people.  Music,  bridge,  tableaux,  charades, 
dancing.  But  no.  Nothing."  As  he  spoke, 
he  drew  nearer,  only  pausing  when  he  was 
within  two  yards  of  them  and  a  chair  inter- 
vened. Resting  his  arms  on  its  back,  and 
bending  gracefully  forward,  he  went  on. 
"And  when,  with  all  due  modesty,  I  take  mat- 
ters in  my  own  hands,  and  introduce  a  little 
lively  companionship,  disguised  as  a  distin- 
guished medical  specialist,  what  happens  ? 
She's  treated  like  a  leper." 

Lady  Wythe  was  far  beyond  speech.  The 
audacity  of  the  man  and  his  arraignment 
deprived  her  of  words.  Madeleine's  self- 
command  was  better. 

"Oh,  Ernest !"  she  appealed  weakly.  "You 
are  unjust." 
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"I  don't  see  it,"  he  returned  brusquely. 
"What  have  you  done  for  me  since  I  came 
here  ?  I  told  you  I  needed  quiet  and  rest. 
You  agreed  to  administer  them  sweetly  and 
conscientiously.  How  have  you  done  so  ? 
Certainly  the  most  imaginative  person  couldn't 
say  that  the  bedlam  of  last  night  was  conducive 
to  repose.  And  as  for  rest  in  general,  you 
and  your  mother  seem  to  have  been  deter- 
mined I  should  have  none  from  the  very  first. 
If  I  stole  off  quietly  to  be  alone  and  untroubled, 
you  called  out  a  whole  army  of  servants  to 
hunt  me  down  and  bring  me  back.  'Sweetly 
and  conscientiously!'  If  that  is  your  idea 
of  the  terms,  it  isn't  mine.  I  am  a  very  ill 
man.  I  was  ill  when  I  came,  and  now  I  am 
worse  —  very  much  worse.  And  so,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  bluntly,  I  am  going.  Yes,  going. 
Nothing  you  can  say  will  keep  me  here  another 
hour.  I'm  off.  I've  got  to  die;  and  I  prefer 
to  do  it  in  peace." 

Lady  Wythe  had  been  slowly  getting  her- 
self together  to  demand  his  immediate  depar- 
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ture;  and  in  thus  forestalling  her,  he  again 
inflicted  upon  her  a  momentary  dumbness. 
His  arrogant  impudence  for  a  second  time 
struck  her  mute.  But  Madeleine's  sweetness 
in  spite  of  everything  did  not  desert  her. 

"I  am  so  sorry  that  we  have  failed,  Ernest," 
she  said.  "But  it  has  not  been  for  want  of 
will." 

"It  was  a  mistake  from  the  beginning," 
he  went  on,  straightening  his  tall  figure.  "You 
wanted  a  chance  to  make  me  love  you,  and  out 
of  sheer  generosity  I  gave  it  you.  But  it 
wasn't  to  be.  I  never  did  love  you  —  knew 
I  never  could  love  you ;  and  it  was  all  tommy- 
rot  to  raise  your  hopes.  To  be  quite  honest 
I  came  here  only  to  prove  to  you  by  close  asso- 
ciation that  you  are  not  the  woman  to  make  me 
happy.  And  my  generous  impulse  has  nearly 
been  the  death  of  me.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if 
you  don't  thoroughly  hate  and  despise  and 
loathe  me  by  this  time,  you  are  a  silly  little 
fool,  and  not  worth  bothering  about."  He  drew 
his  watch  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  glanced 
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at  it,  and  added  :  "My  car  will  be  at  the  door 
in  five  minutes.  I'm  glad  you  came  out  of 
your  faint  in  time  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say. 
Now  I'll  be  going.  It's  a  fine  evening,  and 
I  dare  say  Olga  and  I  will  have  a  delightful 
time  of  it  motoring  up  to  town  together. 
There's  a  woman  that  can  really  understand 
a  man." 

Without  a  word  of  good-bye  to  either  of  the 
ladies,  he  wheeled  about  and  strode  from  the 
room.  And  Lady  Wythe  made  no  effort  to 
detain  him  for  the  words  he  had  twice  choked 
off.  To  do  her  full  justice,  she  never  in  all 
her  life  felt  more  kindly  disposed  to  Claverhouse 
than  at  that  very  minute.  Unquestionably, 
he  had  done  what  he  could.  Some  of  his 
methods  she  disapproved  roundly.  But 
desperate  ills  require  desperate  remedies.  He 
appreciated  this,  and  stopped  at  nothing. 
For  the  life  of  one,  one  couldn't  help  liking  the 
creature.  Scapegrace  that  he  was,  he  did 
have  the  power,  under  stress,  to  rise  to  the 
heroic. 
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Could  she  but  have  heard  her  daughter  storm 
against  him,  her  ladyship's  cup  of  happiness 
would  have  run  over.  But  Madeleine  lay 
quietly,  with  her  handkerchief  pressed  to  her 
eyes,  sobbing  softly. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
A  TARGET  FOR  THE  COVETOUS 

IT  was  noon  of  a  genial  October  day  at  Monte 
Carlo.  Claverhouse,  sitting  at  one  of  the  small 
tables  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  on  the  edge  of  the 
plaza  facing  the  Casino,  lazily  tore  open  one 
envelope  after  another  of  his  morning's  letters, 
and  punctuated  each  action  with  a  sigh. 
Strangely  enough,  though  he  was  a  picture  of 
robust  health,  he  was  a  picture  of  gloomy 
melancholy  as  well.  The  casual  observer  must 
have  diagnosed  his  case  as  a  run  of  bad  luck 
at  the  tables.  But  in  point  of  fact  Claver- 
house had  been  winning  prodigiously.  He  didn't 
in  the  least  need  the  money,  nor  know  what 
he  should  do  with  it;  but  he  couldn't  lose. 
The  more  recklessly  he  played,  the  more  stu- 
pendously he  won.  And  the  more  he  won,  the 
longer  grew  his  face,  and  the  deeper  his  sighs. 

Presently,  having  opened  all  the  envelopes 
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and  glanced  at  the  beginning  and  signature  of 
each  enclosure,  he  beckoned  to  Conrad,  who 
waited  near,  and  handed  the  lot  to  him. 

"All  the  same,  I  fancy,"  he  said,  listlessly. 
"Beggars  all.  Read  them,  and  —  but  you 
know  what  to  do." 

Conrad  nodded.     "Very  good,  sir,"  he  said. 

"And  Conrad—" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Was  I  very  bad  last  night?" 

"I've  never  seen  you  worse,  sir.  If  you'll 
pardon  me,  sir,  you  are  rather  hitting  the 
pace." 

"And  this  morning  —    How  do  I  look  ?" 

"Never  saw  you  more  fit,  sir." 

The  young  gentleman  sighed  forlornly.  "You 
remember  what  Sir  William  said  that  day  he 
read  me  my  death  warrant  ?" 

"Very  well,  sir." 

"And  you  remember  what  I  told  you  ? 
About  the  little  matter  I  wanted  to  set  straight 
before  going  ? " 

"Perfectly,  sir." 
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"Well,  we  did  our  best  to  set  it  straight, 
didn't  we?" 

"We  certainly  stopped  at  nothing,  sir." 

"It  wasn't  my  fault  or  yours,  if  we  didn't 
succeed  ?" 

"Oh,  I  hope  not  mine,  anyhow,  sir." 

Claverhouse  fingered  for  a  moment  the  tall 
glass  on  the  table  at  his  side,  tipping  it  and 
turning  it  about.* 

"I  think  if  I  could  have  gone  at  once  —  if 
I  could  go  now,  very  quickly,  it  would  be  all 
right.  But  I'm  afraid  if — but  I  think  you 
understand,  Conrad." 

"I  don't  like  to  hear  you  speak  that  way, 
sir,"  the  man  returned.  "I  was  hoping  Sir 
William  might  have  been  mistaken." 

"God  forbid  !"  Claverhouse  exclaimed 
fervently.  "That  would  be  awkward  indeed." 

"I  don't  see  why,  sir." 

"No,  you  wouldn't." 

"If  you'd  only  let  me  tell  you  what  I  know, 
sir." 

Claverhouse  shook  his  head  with  quick 
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intolerance.  "But  I  won't,"  he  declared  de- 
cisively. "I  don't  want  to  know.  That  is 
why  I  came  down  here  and  took  another 
name,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  why 
I've  had  no  letters  forwarded.  I  couldn't,  of 
course,  ask  you  to  forbid  your  wife  writing  you. 
But  I  can  ask  you  to  keep  her  gossip  to  your- 
self." 

When  Conrad  spoke  again  his  tone  was 
apologetic. 

"I  only  thought,  sir,  if  you  knew,  it  would 
change  your  view  of  things." 

"But  I  don't  want  my  view  changed.  Now 
that  I  have  prepared  for  death,  I  want  to  die. 
At  first  I  was  resigned ;  now  I  am  anxious." 

As  he  spoke,  a  slight,  thin-visaged,  pallid- 
faced  young  man  passing  unnecessarily  close 
to  Claverhouse  caught  his  foot  in  that  young 
gentleman's  walking-stick  and  sent  it  spin- 
ning. 

Claverhouse  was   about   to  swear,   but  the 
young    man,    recovering    the    stick    instantly, 
was  quick  with  his  apology. 
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"A  thousand  pardons,"  he  begged,  and 
added:  "Mr.  Claverhouse." 

The  recognition  was  more  annoying  than  the 
accident;  and  the  Honourable  Ernest  did 
swear  now,  but  under  his  breath.  Neverthe- 
less it  attached  to  the  clumsy  one  an  interest 
hitherto  lacking.  He  looked  at  him  sharply; 
yet  the  look  told  him  nothing  beyond  the 
likelihood  that  the  chap  was  a  Briton  of 
the  middle-class,  dissipated,  and  not  over 
affluent.  It  was  too  early  for  fashion  at 
Monte  Carlo.  The  season  had  barely  begun. 

In  his  instant  of  consideration  the  fellow 
mingled  with  the  throng. 

Claverhouse  rose  and  turned  towards  the 
steps  of  the  Casino. 

"Conrad,"  he  said  quietly.  "We'd  better  be 
getting  on.  Suppose  you  pack  this  afternoon." 

The  valet  bowed.     "Very  good,  sir." 

It   was   nearly   six   when    Claverhouse,    his 
pockets  bulging  with  bank  notes   and  heavy 
with  gold,  entered  his  suite  at  the  hotel,  to 
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find  the  packing  practically  completed. 
Conrad,  standing  by  a  writing  table,  held  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

"You've  attended  to  the  beggars?"  his 
master  asked.  "Generously,  I  hope.  Poor 
devils !  Here  is  another  hundred  thousand 
odd  francs  that  belongs  to  them."  And  he 
emptied  his  pockets  of  their  riches,  casting 
handful  after  handful  upon  the  table. 

Conrad  watched  for  a  moment  without 
speaking,  as  the  fortune  piled  carelessly  under 
his  eyes.  It  was  scarcely  a  novelty  now. 
The  same  thing  had  been  going  on,  sometimes 
once,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  for  weeks.  Ever 
since  they  left  Yewstones,  in  fact. 

"There's  one  letter  here,  sir,"  he  ventured 
at  length,  "that  doesn't  ask  for  money.  On 
the  contrary,  the  writer  appears  to  wish  to 
give  you  something,  sir." 

Claverhouse  shook  his  head  irritably. 
"Good  Lord,  man!  Give  me  something! 
There's  nothing  under  heaven  I  want,  ex- 
cept a  swift  release,  and  I  don't  suppose  he 
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means  to  present  me  with  a  poisoned  poniard- 
point." 

"Still,  sir,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  see 
him.  He  is  calling  at  six.  It  might  be  divert- 
ing at  all  events,  sir." 

An  idea  struck  Claverhouse.  The  days,  it 
was  true,  had  grown  monotonous  of  late. 
When  he  first  came  the  notion  of  suicide  —  an 
altogether  novel  fancy  for  him  —  had  busied 
his  thoughts.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  he  had  discussed  it  with  himself,  pro 
and  con.  This  was  the  spot  where  men,  after 
impoverishing  themselves  at  the  tables,  blew 
out  their  brains  under  the  pale  light  of  the  stars. 
That  was  the  one  indisputable  reason  for  the 
deed.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  looking  beyond 
it.  In  his  case  no  one  could  possibly  attribute 
it  to  a  love  affair.  Still,  they  might  say  that 
after  Sir  William's  verdict  he  had  proved  too 
cowardly  to  wait  Death's  good  time.  And  he 
just  couldn't  stand  being  called  a  coward,  dead 
or  alive. 

And  then,  as  if  to  put  the  whole  miserable 
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business  beyond  the  range  of  possible  consum- 
mation, he  couldn't  impoverish  himself.  The 
little,  spinning,  rolling,  dancing  ivory  ball 
refused  to  drop  into  any  number  save  one  or 
another  of  those  upon  which  he  had  piled  his 
golden  louis. 

But  here  was,  perhaps,  a  new  opportunity. 
Possibly  the  offer  of  the  letter  was  only  a  ruse. 
The  fame  of  his  great  winnings  was  general. 
It  had  even  been  exaggerated.  He  had  be- 
come the  target  of  the  covetous.  To  those 
that  asked,  he  had  responded  generously. 
Yet  here  was  one  who  did  not  ask.  This  fact 
of  itself  made  for  mystery. 

Claverhouse  put  out  a  hand  for  the  letter. 
"I'll  read  it,"  he  said. 

He  found  it  very  brief: 

"SiR:  The  matter  on  which  I  crave  but  a 
moment's  audience  is  of  the  gravest  importance. 
My  conscience  bids  me  right  a  great  wrong. 
That  which  I  have  to  say  must  be  to  you  of 
incalculable  benefit.  I  shall  call  at  six  this 
evening.  If  you  value  happiness,  see  me." 
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It  was  signed  merely  :  "A  Friend." 

The  note  of  a  clock  in  another  room  striking 
six  was  cut  into  by  the  sharper  ringing  of  the 
house-telephone  bell,  which  Conrad  sprang  to 
answer.  For  a  second  he  listened ;  then,  with 
a  hand  covering  the  receiver,  he  said : 

"A  friend  is  calling,  sir." 

"Ask  'a  friend'  to  come  up,"  Claverhouse 
directed. 
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CONRAD  started  to  gather  the  money  from 
the  table,  but  Claverhouse  stopped  him. 

"Let  it  lie,  just  as  it  is,"  he  directed.  "And 
switch  on  the  lights."  Clouds  had  gathered. 
The  room  was  in  semi-gloom.  When  the 
valet  had  done  as  he  was  bid,  his  master 
added  :  "Now  you  may  go.  I'll  see  'a  friend* 
alone." 

He  was  counting  on  the  temptation  the 
money  would  offer.  There  were  many  in 
Monte  Carlo  who  would  kill  for  far  less. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  Conrad,  he 
began  spreading  the  bills  over  a  wider  surface, 
and  scattering  the  little  piles  of  gold,  until 
there  was  scarcely  an  inch  of  the  table's  pol- 
ished surface  that  was  not  hidden  by  his  win- 
nings. 
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At  the  visitor's  knock  he  turned  about. 
When  he  called:  "Come!"  he  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  flaunted  fortune,  as  if 
striving  to  hide,  or  at  least  to  guard  it. 

It  was  a  beautiful  room  —  all  white  and  gold, 
with  panelled  walls,  and  painted  cupids,  and 
soft,  delicately-tinted  pink  hangings  and  up- 
holstery. Into  it  the  young  man  who  had 
signed  himself,  "a  friend,"  stepped  trepi- 
dantly,  with  a  quick,  searching  glance  to  its  far 
corners,  before  his  gaze  met  that  of  Claver- 
house  for  so  much  as  an  instant.  But  in  that 
second  he  had  been  recognised. 

It  was  the  youth  who  tripped  over  the  walk- 
ing-stick. And  Claverhouse  was  assured  now 
that  he  had  done  it  purposely.  It  was  his 
way  of  saying  :  "In  spite  of  your  masquerade, 
I  know  you." 

Claverhouse  nodded  to  him,  but  not  very 
cordially ;  and  motioning  towards  a  chair  that 
faced  the  table,  three  or  four  yards  away, 
said :  "Sit  there." 

When  the  caller  hesitated,  he  repeated  it, 
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more  sharply.  And  the  thin-visaged,  pallid- 
faced  youth  sat  down,  twirling  his  hat  between 
his  knees  with  nervous  fingers. 

There  was  the  briefest  moment  of  silence. 
Then  Claverhouse  smiled  as  only  Claverhouse 
could,  and  all  the  tension  relaxed. 

"My  name  is  Miggs,"  said  the  caller,  sud- 
denly at  his  ease.  "I'm  an  M.D.  Until  a 
month  ago,  I  was  connected  with  the  patho- 
logical section  at  King's  Hospital.  I  examined 
clinical  specimens  microscopically  for  the  big 
London  practitioners.  For  a  time  I  ran  rather 
loose.  Bad  company,  drink,  drugs.  It  began 
to  show  in  my  work.  A  good  part  of  the  time 
I  wasn't  fit.  I  knew  it  myself,  but  it  wasn't 
detected  by  anyone  else.  I  made  mistakes. 
Big  mistakes." 

When  he  got  this  far  Claverhouse  saw  it  all, 
and  cringed.  Then  he  thought  of  those 
phrases  in  the  letter:  "Of  incalculable  bene- 
fit," "value  your  happiness,"  and  the  irony 
of  the  thing  broadened  his  smile.  The  fellow 
was  going  to  tell  him  there  was  nothing  the 
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matter  with  him ;  that  he'd  probably  live  until 
senility  made  him  a  burden  to  everybody,  and 
most  of  all  to  himself.  And  he  was  to  learn 
this  now,  after  that  had  happened  which  made 
living,  from  day  to  day,  even,  a  torture. 
Heavens !  What  a  comedy  life  was,  after 
all !  And  what  a  tragedy  !  God  was  always 
playing  jokes  on  helpless  mortals  and  laugh- 
ing at  their  vain  struggles. 

Miggs  was  going  on  —  talking  more  and  more 
rapidly ;  but,  busy  with  his  thoughts,  Claver- 
house  caught  only  occasional  words.  Presently, 
however,  he  noticed  that  a  new  note  had  come 
into  the  fellow's  voice.  There  was  something 
about  it  at  once  tragic  and  tremulous,  and  he 
became  suddenly  attentive  once  more. 

*  ...  when  he  died,  there  was  an  in- 
vestigation. Sir  William  had  preserved  some 
of  the  specimens.  He  had  them  examined 
elsewhere.  My  report  was  flatly  contradicted. 
He  examined  them  himself.  His  examination 
confirmed  the  last  man.  Through  my  error 
the  poor  gentleman's  life 'had  been  cut  short. 
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With  reasonable  care  he  might  have  lived  for 
six  months." 

"When  who  died  ?"  cried  Claverhouse, 
starting  forward,  breathlessly  intent. 

"I  just  told  you,  sir,"  Miggs  returned, 
puzzled.  "Captain  Vivian  Beck." 

Claverhouse  staggered  back  and  gripped  the 
table-edge  with  both  hands. 

"Dead  !"  he  muttered  unbelieving.  "Dead  ! 
Vivian  Beck  dead!  It  isn't  possible!" 

"I  —  I  thought  you  knew,  Mr.  Claverhouse." 

"Knew!  Of  course  not.  I  knew  nothing. 
Still,  if  you  thought  I  knew,  why  did  you  come 
here  to  tell  me  ? " 

"I  knew  you  didn't  know  why.  Nobody 
ever  will  know  that  from  Sir  William.  Or 
from  anyone  else  in  the  secret.  It  would  be 
the  end  of  Sir  William's  fame  as  a  specialist 
should  it  leak  out,  sir." 

"But  still  I  don't  understand,"  the  respited 
man  pressed.  "It  was  my  blood  and  things 
that  were  examined.  Where  did  Beck  come 
in?" 
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The  young  man  rose.  "The  two  lots  of 
specimens  were  sent  me  the  same  day,  at  the 
same  time.  I  hear  —  but  I'm  not  sure  of  this 
—  that  Captain  Vivian  Beck,  having  learned 
that  you  were  ill,  feared  it  might  be  from  some 
hereditary  taint.  And  as  he  wasn't  feeling 
very  fit  himself,  he  suggested  that  Sir  William 
make  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  his  case  at  the 
same  time.  And  —  and  you  see,  Mr.  Claver- 
house,  I,  not  at  all  myself  that  day,  mixed  the 
specimens  up.  There  was  very  little  wrong 
with  you.  But  he  hadn't  a  chance  in  the 
world." 

Claverhouse,  deep  in  thought  again,  was 
staring  at  the  floor. 

"When   did   he   die?"   he   asked,   seriously. 

"Two  weeks  ago  to-day,  sir.  Dropped  dead 
at  his  club,  without  a  minute's  warning.  It 
was  all  in  the  papers." 

"I  haven't  seen  a  paper  for  over  a  month. 
Wouldn't  look  at  one.  My  man  wanted  to 
tell  me  something,  but  I  wouldn't  listen. 
More  fool  I." 
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Miggs  was  nervously  fingering  his  hat- 
brim  once  more.  Evidently  he  had  more  to 
say,  but  hesitated,  lacking  courage. 

"And  —  yourself?"  Claverhouse  added. 
"What  about  you  ?  Put  an  end  to  your 
doing  anything  in  London,  I  suppose.  Pity  !" 

"Yes,  sir;  it  has,  sir." 

"What  brought  you  here  ?" 

"I'd  a  bit  saved  up,  Mr.  Claverhouse. 
But—" 

Claverhouse  interrupted  him.  "How  the 
devil  did  you  know  me  ?  That's  been  puzzling 
me  ever  since  I  saw  you  outside  this  morn- 
ing." 

"I've  known  you  by  sight  for  years,  sir.  I 
was  on  the  ambulance  that  came  for  the  news- 
boy you  ran  down  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  with 
your  car,  three  years  back.  The  little  beggar 
that  was  hardly  scratched,  and  that  you  gave 
a  hundred  pounds  to." 

"Oh,  that!"  said  Claverhouse  indifferently. 
"Well  now.  You'd  a  bit  saved  up.  Go 
on." 
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"But  not  enough  to  go  very  far,  sir.  So  I 
thought  I  might  run  it  up  to  something  worth 
while  down  here,  and  get  away  to  America 
for  a  fresh  start,  you  know,  sir." 

"And  you  lost  it  all.  You're  stony  now,  and 
you  think  what  you've  told  me  is  worth  some- 
thing." 

Miggs  grinned  a  little  sheepishly.  "Just 
enough  to  try  once  more,  Mr.  Claverhouse. 
I  —  You  see  I've  heard  of  a  system  that  — " 

"Don't  you  trust  any  system,"  Claverhouse 
cut  in.  "I  have  the  only  one  that  ever  suc- 
ceeded yet,  and  you  couldn't  play  that,  if  I 
told  it  you.  You're  not  fitted  for  it  psy- 
chologically. So  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
just  consider  that  I  have  been  playing  for  you 
ever  since  you  tripped  over  my  walking-stick." 
He  stepped  aside,  and  pointed  to  the  table 
behind  him  with  its  strewn  treasure.  "There's 
the  result.  It's  all  yours.  What  you've  told 
me  to-day  is  worth  all  of  it  many  times  over." 

Young  Miggs  thought  he  was  dreaming; 
and  he  wasn't  to  blame  for  thinking  so.  He 
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trembled  from  head  to  feet.  His  hat  dropped 
to  the  floor.  There  wasn't  a  nerve  in  his  body 
that  he  could  rely  on.  He  tried  to  speak,  and 
his  voice  failed  him,  and  then  he  was  more 
sure  than  ever  that  it  was  a  nightmare. 

Claverhouse  looked  at  him  with  a  world  of 
sympathy  in  his  big,  handsome  grey  eyes. 

"All  right,  my  lad,"  he  said,  laying  a  kindly 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "I  see  how  it  is.  Just 
give  me  your  address,  and  trot  along,  and  I'll 
send  it  after  you  by  my  man.  In  the  mean- 
time you  can  be  looking  up  the  American  sail- 
ings." 

Miggs  caught  his  benefactor's  hand  and 
pressed  it  as  warmly  as  his  nerves  would  let 
him,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  thin,  pallid 
cheeks  in  streams.  But  he  knew  he  couldn't 
speak.  He  didn't  even  try  again.  All  he  did 
was  to  take  a  card  from  his  pocket.  It  was  that 
which  gave  him  admission  to  the  salles  de  /<?«, 
and  it  bore  his  address. 

Claverhouse  walked  with  him  to  the  door, 
and  closed  it  after  him.  Then  he  rang  for 
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Conrad.    When    that    prince  of   serving-men 
appeared,  he  announced : 

"I've    changed    my    plans.  We    are    going 

home.     We'll  take  the  night  train  for  Paris. 

To-morrow  night  we  shall  be  in  London  once 
more." 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

AN  OBSTACLE  TO  HAPPINESS 

CLAVERHOUSE  was  in  love  —  very  much  in 
love.  He  knew  the  emotion  now  for  what  it 
was,  and  freely  admitted  it  to  himself.  Hith- 
erto, he  had  made  believe  to  himself  that  any- 
thing so  tender  had  absolutely  no  place  or  part 
in  his  composition.  He  had  been  born  with 
no  sense  of  responsibility  towards  anything  or 
anybody.  He  knew  that.  Everybody  said 
so,  and  he  acted  up  to  it.  His  impulses  were 
all  selfish.  He  could  appear  generous  at  times 
by  giving  freely;  but  he  had  never  denied 
himself  in  the  smallest  degree.  His  affections 
were  all.  selfish  affections.  For  other's  rights, 
other's  pleasures,  other's  happiness,  it  was  not 
in  him  to  care.  He  thought  that,  and  he 
believed  it. 

But  now  he  knew  differently.  There  was  — 
there  had  always  been  —  one  person  in  the 
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world  that  he  would  gladly  lay  down  his  life 
for.  Yes ;  and  more  than  his  life.  To  secure 
for  that  one  person  what  he  regarded  as  the 
more  permanent  blessings  of  life  he  had  freely, 
and  with  earnest  intent,  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  prove  himself  an  ass,  an  ingrate, 
and  a  reprobate.  And  having  done  so,  he  had 
been  willing  to  die,  unwept,  unhonoured, 
and  unsung. 

Finding  now  that  his  predicted  speedy  demise 
was  all  a  mistake,  impossible  to  have  been 
foreseen,  his  situation  became  at  once  awkward 
and  embarrassing.  The  more  so  in  that  he 
very  distinctly  recognized  the  true  character 
of  his  original  exciting  motive.  With  Vivian 
Beck  out  of  the  way,  and  his  succession  to  the 
earldom  barred  by  but  one  door  —  and  that 
creaking  —  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  he  should  not  marry  Madeleine  Wythe  if 
he  wished  to,  provided  she  loved  him  and 
was  willing.  But  —  error  of  all  errors  —  he 
had  wilfully  killed  her  love  and  her  respect 
likewise.  And  without  these  there  was  just 
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as  much  chance  of  her  wedding  him  as  that 
somebody  should  really  set  the  Thames  on  fire 
or  the  lions  of  Trafalgar  Square  descend  from 
their  pedestals  and  go  ambling  down  the 
Strand. 

He  thought  this  all  over,  again  and  again, 
on  his  way  back  to  London ;  and  if  one  might 
judge  of  the  result  by  his  attitude  towards  his 
valet,  he  was  the  reverse  of  sanguine.  To 
Conrad  he  was  very  cruel,  very  unreasonable. 
He  had  begun  by  chiding  him  for  not  conveying 
the  tidings  of  Beck's  death  directly  it  reached 
him.  This  before  they  left  Monte  Carlo. 

"But  you  wouldn't  listen,  sir,"  the  man  pled. 

"You  should  have  made  me  listen.  Gagged 
me,  bound  me  if  necessary." 

"  If  you  remember,  sir,  twice  you  threw  your 
boots  at  me." 

"If  I'd  thrown  a  house  at  you,  you  should 
have  insisted.  You  can  die  but  once;  and 
the  cause  was  good." 

In  the  wagon-lit,  after  leaving  Marseilles, 
he  wrung  from  Conrad  a  bit  of  news  that  he 
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had  forgotten  to  mention  when  dealing  with 
the  more  tragic  tidings. 

"Miss  Wythe  went  to  a  retreat,  I  under- 
stand, sir,  after  leaving  Yewstones." 

"A  retreat!"  stormed  Claverhouse.  "What 
sort  of  a  retreat  ? " 

"A  convent,  sir.  A  Carmelite  convent, 
somewhere  off  the  Fulham  Road." 

Claverhouse  stared  dumbly  for  a  moment. 

"You  mean  Miss  Wythe  has  chosen  to 
become  a  nua  ?" 

"She's  taking  what  they  call  the  novitiate, 
I  believe,  sir." 

Another  second  of  silence.     Then  : 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before  ? 
Stupid  !  You'll  find  another  berth,  once  we're 
back  in  London." 

But  it  was  not  until  they  were  nearing  the 
last  leg  of  their  journey  —  on  the  crossing  from 
Calais  to  Dover  —  that  the  harassed  gen- 
tleman was  guilty  of  his  greatest  injustice. 

He  had  reviewed  the  affair  for  the  hundredth 
time.  He  had  conjured  excuses,  framed  ex- 
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planations,  rehearsed  forms  of  appeal;  but 
always  at  one  place  there  had  loomed  an 
obstacle  that  threatened  the  whole  fabric. 
He  could  neither  scale  it  nor  get  around  it. 
There  was  much  that  he  could  laugh  away. 
He  saw  that.  But  laughter  would  not  serve 
here.  If  he  dared  stake  his  chance  at  all,  he 
must  stake  it  on  truth.  And  even  full  frank- 
ness seemed  a  weak  ally.  In  his  wretched- 
ness he  courted  amelioration  by  shifting  the 
blame. 

"Conrad,"  he  said,  swaying  to  keep  his 
balance  on  the  every-which-way  tipping  deck, 
and  lifting  his  voice  against  the  rushing  gale. 
"Conrad,  there  was  a  time  when  I  called  you 
the  one  joy  of  my  existence.  I  made  a  mis- 
take. You  are  not  in  the  least  a  joy.  You're 
a  trial.  A  very  sore  trial/' 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  Conrad  contritely. 

Claverhouse  braced  himself  against  the  deck- 
rail  and  went  on  hammering:  "When  I  told 
you  that  you'd  have  to  help  me  in  a  piece  of 
work  I  had  to  do,  I  thought  you  had  some 
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sense  —  some  real  capacity.  At  the  same 
time,  you  may  remember,  I  said  that  you'd  prob- 
ably hash  the  game  if  I  let  you  into  the  whole 
secret.  Well,  I  didn't  let  you  in,  but  just  the 
same  you've  managed  to  hash  things  beauti- 
fully. You  let  me  damn  myself  past  all  par- 
don. You  didn't  leave  me  a  bridge  to  get 
back  by.  And  now  that  I've  got  to  live  I 
want  to  get  back.  Good  God,  how  I  want 
to  get  back!" 

Conrad  was  touched.  He  didn't  resent  his 
master's  outbreak  in  the  least.  He  knew  he 
was  not  guilty,  and  he  knew  that  his  accuser 
would  be  the  last  one  to  make  such  a  charge, 
were  it  not  that  he  was  so  miserably  unhappy. 
For  that  reason  he  made  no  attempt  to  defend 
himself.  He  would  give  anything  in  the 
world  if  he  could  only  help.  So  all  he  said  was, 
as  before : 

"I'm  sorry,  sir." 

But  this  attitude,  well-meant  as  it  was,  only 
angered  Claverhouse.  "That  Pushkin  matter 
was  the  most  dastardly  device  conceivable. 
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And  it  was  you  who  suggested  it,  remember. 
I  can  get  over  all  the  rest ;  but  no  matter  how 
that's  dressed  up  it's  despicable.  You've  ruined 
me,  Conrad,  ruined  me ;  and  if  you've  a  spark 
of  conscience  it  will  never  let  you  sleep  soundly 
again." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  valet  for  the  third 
time. 

And  at  this  Claverhouse  caught  him  roughly 
by  the  arm. 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  shrieked.  "If  you  say 
that  once  more  I'll  throw  you  into  the  channel. 
And  —  and  —  well,  the  chances  are  I'll  jump 
after  you."  . 
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CHAPTER  XX 
THE  TRANSPARENT  LADY 

"PooR  Vyvie  !     He  was  such  a  decent  chap." 

It  was  the  countess  who  spoke.  She  was  in 
deepest  mourning. 

"One  lump,  my  dear,  isn't  it  ?"  It  was  in 
the  small  drawing-room  of  the  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square,  and  she  was  pouring  tea  for 
Lady  Wythe,  who  likewise  wore  the  habili- 
ments of  deepest  woe. 

Madeleine's  mother  inclined  her  head  affirm- 
atively. "Poor  Vyvie!"  she  echoed.  "To 
think  that  he  should  go  first !" 

"Do  you  remember  the  night  you  first  spoke 
to  me  of  Yewstones  ?  I  told  you  then  how  ill 
he  looked.  We  thought  it  depression  over 
the  way  your  girl  treated  him.  You  see,  we 
never  know.  Even  Sir  William  never  knew." 

Lady  Wythe  sipped  her  tea.  "Fancy  Ernest 
outliving  him  !" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  countess.  "It  seems  posi- 
tively immoral,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"Poor  Ernest!  Really,  you  know,  he  isn't 
so  black  as  he's  painted.  I  should  never 
have  believed  him  capable  of  what  he  did 
down  at  Yewstones.  It  was  nearly  heroic." 

The  eyes  of  the  countess  widened.  "I 
understood  he  behaved  disgracefully." 

"Ah,  yes,"  returned  her  ladyship.  "But 
with  an  object.  I  quite  see  it  now.  It  was 
a  case  of  most  generous  sacrifice.  He  did  it 
to  become  odious  in  Madeleine's  eyes.  To 
kill  her  love  for  him.  To  leave  her  free  to 
marry  Vivian,  whom  he  hated.  It  was  uncom- 
mon sweet  of  him." 

"Really!"  exclaimed  the  countess.  "I  am 
astonished.  Still  I  have  always  loved  Ernest, 
the  young  scapegrace.  And  so  has  Gregory. 
I  don't  wish  to  be  cruel,  now  that  Vivian 
Beck  is  gone,  but  when  one  said  he  was  a 
decent  chap,  that  was  about  all  one  could  say. 
He  wasn't  in  the  least  winning.  Now  was 
he?" 
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Lady  Wythe  did  not  at  once  answer.  She 
was  thinking  twice  before  speaking.  Then 
with  a  little  smile  to  soften  the  confession, 
she  said,  quietly :  "To  be  quite  honest,  I 
never  did  care  for  him.  But  he  was  next  in 
line,  and  a  good  mother  must  have  her  daugh- 
ter's interest  at  heart." 

"As  a  husband,"  observed  the  countess, 
"Vyvie  would  probably  have  proved  the  more 
docile.  And  your  girl  has  spirit." 

"But  not  where  Ernest  is  concerned.  He 
could  mop  up  the  floor  with  her,  and  she'd 
worship  him  the  more.  With  him  she's  the 
primordial  woman.  It's  wonderful." 

"I  can't  conceive  of  the  primordial  woman 
turned  nun,"  the  countess  flung  back.  "How 
did  you  ever  let  her  ?" 

Lady  Wythe,  looking  a  little  .uncomfortable, 
shrugged  gracefully,  and  put  down  her  cup 
on  the  tea-table.  "I  didn't  let  her,"  she 
admitted.  "I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"But  she  must  have  spoken  of  it.  She 
must — " 
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"Not  a  word.  The  first  intimation  I  had 
was  a  note  from  her,  despatched  from  the 
convent.  'I  have  bidden  good-bye  to  the 
world  forever,'  she  wrote." 

The  countess  twisted  a  ring  on  her  middle 
finger.  "They  seem  a  pair,"  she  said.  "Fancy 
the  strange  disappearance  of  Ernest !  There 
hasn't  been  a  line  from  him  to  anyone." 

"He  has  the  disappearing  habit,"  com- 
mented the  other.  "He  may  be  at  the  an- 
tipodes by  this  time.  He  may  die  there,  and 
none  of  us  be  any  the  wiser.  I've  a  feeling 
that  his  cruelty  to  Madeleine  went  hard  with 
him.  He  must  have  loved  her,  or  he  never 
would  have  made  such  a  sacrifice.  There  is 
nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  bring  them  together 
again  —  now." 

"But  he  can't  live,"  reminded  the  countess. 
"Gregory  promises  to  be  the  last  of  his  line. 
The  earldom  will  — " 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  my  lady,  her  brows 
lifting.  "Sir  William  has  proved  that  he  is 
far  from  infallible.  From  the  day  when  I 
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saw  Ernest  in  his  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street  to 
the  day  he  left  Yewstones  he  showed  a  marked 
improvement.  And  he  had  denied  himself 
nothing.  He  drank  like  a  fish,  smoked  like 
a  chimney,  exposed  himself  to  all  weathers, 
shook  with  a  chill  from  falling  into  a  fountain 
and  then  racing  against  a  high  wind  in  a  motor 
moving  eighty  miles  an  hour,  only  to  turn  up 
next  morning  as  fit  as  the  proverbial  fiddle. 
He  may  be  good  for  another  half-century." 

"I  pray  heaven  you  are  right,"  murmured 
the  countess  devoutly.  "But  the  question  is 
—  where  is  he  ?" 

And  at  that  instant  the  door  on  her  left 
swung  noiselessly  ajar  to  reveal  Claverhouse, 
the  personification  of  robust  manhood,  bowing 
on  the  threshold.  He  appeared  to  have  been 
sprung  at  them  like  a  jack-in-the-box. 

Both  ladies  started,  and  then  both  gasped. 

"I  wish  you  both  a  very  good  morning," 
said  Claverhouse,  lightly.  "Jenks  wished  to 
announce  me,  but  I  preferred  to  announce 
myself." 
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The  ladies  observed  now  that  his  mourning 
was  irreproachable. 

He  bent  over  the  countess  and  kissed  her 
cheek.  Then  lifting  Lady  Wythe's  hand,  he 
brushed  the  back  of  it  with  his  lips,  in  the  most 
approved  foreign  manner.  He  finished  by 
drawing  up  a  chair  for  himself  and  sitting 
down  between  them. 

"Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  the  countess. 
Lady  Wythe  didn't  ask.  She  remembered 
his  :  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  ?" 

But  he  didn't  repeat  that  to  the  countess. 

"Got  in  from  the  cote-d'ajur,  last  evening," 
he  told  her. 

"You  heard  of  course  about  poor  Vyvie." 

Claverhouse  nodded.  "Too  bad,"  he  said, 
perfunctorily.  "Decent  fellow,  Beck!" 

The  ladies  exchanged  glances. 

"And  you  ?"  queried  Lady  Wythe,  pointedly. 
"Your  health,  I  mean?" 

Claverhouse  laughed.  "Fine  old  nincom- 
poop, Sir  William,"  he  sneered.  "Just  spent 
two  hours  with  Sir  John  Hardy.  Says  I'm 
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right     as     ninepence.      Every     organ     perfect. 
Likely  to  beat  out  Methuselah's  record." 

Again  the  ladies  exchanged  glances  gravid 
with  significance. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  said  the  countess. 

"How  wonderful  !"  exclaimed  the  other. 

"Yes,  isn't  it?"  said  Claverhouse.r  "Now 
that  I  have  my  life  back  it's  rather  puzzling 
what  to  do  with  it.  You  see  I'd  arranged 
everything  to  die  at  the  end  of  six  months 
at  the  longest.  I  wonder  how  a  monastery 
would  do." 

Lady  Wythe's  hands  went  up.  "Horrors!" 
she  cried.  "Isn't  one  in  the  family  enough  .?/" 

The  countess  was  pouring  tea. 

"One  in  the  family  ?"  Claverhouse  queried, 
as  if  he  didn't  know. 

"Madeleine,"  said  the  mother,  watching  him 
sharply.  "She's  set  on  becoming  a  Carmelite 
nun." 

"Oh,  she  mustn't,"  he  declared,  with  feeling. 
"She  really  mustn't.     We  can't  let  her."  To 
the  countess  he  said  :   "Yes,  two  lumps." 
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"But  I  can  do  nothing  with  her,"  Lady 
Wythe  made  clear.  She  was  quite  satisfied 
by  her  observation. 

Claverhouse  took  his  cup  and  sipped  it  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  Neither  of  the  ladies  spoke. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  try?"  he  suggested  at 
length.  "She  has  always  listened  to  me." 

Lady  Wythe  leant  forward  and  laid  an  en- 
treating hand  on  his  knee.  "Oh,  Ernest," 
she  purred  softly,  "if  you  only  would  !" 

"I'll  be  glad  to,"  he  said,  gulping  his  tea. 
"Where  is  the  place  ?  My  car's  at  the  door. 
I'll  go  at  once." 

Eagerly  Lady  Wythe  furnished  the  address. 
When  he  was  on  his  feet  the  countess  said : 
"Our  best  wishes  go  with  you." 

Madeleine's  mother  walked  with  him  as 
far  as  the  entrance  hall.  There  she  caught 
his  hand  and  wrung  it.  She  was  agitated, 
nervous. 

"If  you  persuade  her  to  give  up  the  voca- 
tion," she  whispered,  "I'll  never  forget  you. 
Til  adore  you." 
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Claverhouse  was  smiling  as  he  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  chauffeur.  Once  seated  in  his 
car  he  muttered  through  a  grin :  "  I  would 
have  wagered  my  hopes  on  it.  Oh,  Claudia, 
Claudia !  Was  there  ever  a  more  transparent 
lady?" 

But  of  the  task  before  him  he  was  not 
sanguine. 

The  Pushkin  matter  was  likely  to  prove  his 
stumbling  block. 
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"  Your  mother — "  murmured  Claverhouse  im- 
pressively, his  breath  bated. 

They  were  the  first  words  he  had  for  her, 
and  the  girl  blanched  at  them.  He  and 
Madeleine  stood  facing  each  other  in  the  little 
convent  parlour.  His  handsome  face  was  very 
serious.  Even  the  pallid,  sweet-faced  old 
Prioress,  standing  off  a  few  paces,  but  listening 
with  all  ears,  knew  that  there  was  something 
dread  behind  this  visit  of  the  tall,  good-looking 
young  gentleman. 

"She  —  she  is  ill!"  It  wasn't  a  question: 
it  was  a  conviction. 

"It  —  it  is  very  — "  but  apparently  out  of 
consideration  for  her,  he  left  the  sentence  un- 
finished. 

Tears  dimmed  her  eyes.  Bravely  she 
brushed  them  away. 
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"I've  come  to  fetch  you,"  he  added,  gravely. 

"Ernest !"     It  was  all  she  could  say. 

The  Reverend  Mother  stepped  to  her  side; 
laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "You  must  go, 
my  child,"  she  said  kindly.  "One  of  the  lay 
sisters  will  help  you  dress.  Hurry!" 

Claverhouse  bowed  his  head  twice  in  solemn 
approval.  "Yes;  make  haste,"  he  echoed. 
And  he  followed  with  his  eyes  under  bent  brows 
the  dour  slim  figure  retreating  to  the  inner  door. 
How  pretty  she  was  in  her  postulant's  garb  — 
the  plain  black  merino  frock,  the  prim  little 
cape,  her  fair  hair  hidden  beneath  the  white 
cap  and  black  veil ! 

"I  hope,"  ventured  the  Prioress  when  the 
door  closed  behind  her  novice,  "that  Lady 
Wythe  is  not  — " 

The  sombre  face  of  the  young  man  gave  little 
encouragement. 

"We  are  all  hoping,"  he  said.  "Still—" 
And  he  let  it  go  at  that. 

Now  they  were  together  in  the  tonneau  of 
his  car,  which  was  gliding  at  stirring  pace 
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along  the  Fulham  Road.  Madeleine's  eyes 
were  dry,  but  her  lips  were  very  firm  set. 
She  was  gripping  herself  hard. 

"When  —  when  was  she  taken?"  she  man- 
aged to  stammer  presently. 

"Taken!"  repeated  Claverhouse,  in  appar- 
ent perplexity.  "Who?  Where  to?" 

Madeleine  turned  upon  him  sharply.  To 
her  amazement,  he  was  smiling. 

"You  don't  mean  it's  one  of  your  ghastly 
jokes  ?"  Her  blue  eyes  were  flashing. 

"Aren't  you  glad  ?"  he  demanded.  "Would 
it  please  you  better  to  know  that  your  devoted 
mother  was  — " 

But  Madeleine  couldn't  wait  to  make  sure. 
"She  isn't  ill,  then?" 

"Of  course  not.  Never  was  better.  What- 
ever gave  you  the  idea  ?" 

"  Ernest ! "  Her  lovely  countenance  was  all 
alight.  "You  said  she—  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  said  'your  mother/ 
Nothing  more.  It  was  you  who  said :  '  She 
is  ill.'" 
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"But  you  let  me  think  so.  You  said  you'd 
come  for  me." 

"I  had  come  for  you.  She  sent  me.  She  told 
me  if  I  could  persuade  you  to  leave  that  hole  of 
a  convent,  she'd  adore  me  to  her  dying  day." 

"Ah,  but  you  didn't  persuade  me.  You 
tricked  me.  And  I  haven't  left.  I  shall  go 
back  at  once." 

Claverhouse  looked  at  her  and  thought  of 
that  terrible  Pushkin  affair  and  what  he  should 
ever  say  to  —  And  then,  all  at  once,  he  caught 
something  ineffably  tender  and  yielding  in  the 
gaze  that  met  his,  and  before  he  knew  it  he 
was  saying : 

"You're  never  going  back.  You're  going 
to  marry  me.  I  love  you." 

His  hand  held  hers;  he  was  leaning  very 
close  to  her;  there  was  worship  in  his  eyes. 
For  a  breath  her  cheeks  paled;  then  flushed. 
Beneath  her  coat,  her  bosom  rose  and  fell 
quickly.  But  after  a  little  moment  her  gaze 
dropped.  She  did  not  speak.  Instinctively, 
he  knew  of  what  she  was  thinking. 
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Parson's  Green  had  slipped  by;  they  were 
taking  the  curve  at  Percy  Cross;  just  ahead 
lay  the  sharp  turn  to  Walham  Green  station. 
A  misty  rain  was  falling. 

"I'm  keeping  to  my  bargain,"  Claverhouse 
ran  on,  the  mischief  in  this  overgrown  boy 
asserting  itself  at  the  first  gleam  of  surety. 
"I  said  I  might  make  the  woman  my  wife  who 
kept  me  alive  from  day  to  day.  I  gave  you 
reason  to  hope.  I  gave  you  reason  to  believe 
what  you  had  always  predicted  —  that  some 
day  you'd  save  me,  and  that  then  I'd  love  you 
passionately  and  we'd  be  happy  forever  after. 
You've  saved  me,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have 
you  disappointed." 

Madeleine  lifted  her  gaze  again.  Her  eyes 
were  wells  of  living  light.  The  man  had  never 
perceived  before  how  beautiful  they  were. 

"You  —  you're  well?"  she  asked,  her  tone 
all  joy. 

"I'm  perfect,"  he  answered.  "Barring  acci- 
dents, I'll  live  to  be  a  hundred.  Sir  William 
is  in  his  dotage.  He  can't  tell  yes  from  no." 
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"Then  you  shan't  marry  me  from  any  sense 
of  honour,"  she]decided  rigidly.  "I  didn't  save 
you.  It  was  just  a  mistake.  You  didn't 
need  saving.  You  must  marry  the  woman  you 
really  love.  The  woman  'who  can  really  under- 
stand a  man,'  your  Olga." 

Claverhouse  laughed.  "I  don't  want  that 
kind,"  he  said.  "I  want  the  woman  who 
couldn't  understand,  because  she  loved  too 
much." 

Her  lovely  long  lashes  fanned  her  cheeks  for 
an  instant.  She  didn't  understand  at  all. 
Less  now  than  ever. 

"You  —  you  mean,"  she  groped,  "that  you 
knew  all  the  time  that  you  weren't  really  ill  — 
that  it  was  just  another  of  your  jokes  ?" 

Somehow,  he  loved  her  more  for  that.  He 
didn't  in  the  least  know  why;  but  he  did.  It 
may  have  been  the  helplessness  of  it.  She 
was  trying  so  hard ;  yet  flying  so  wide. 

"Silly!"  he  smiled,  fondly.  "You  are  at 
sea.  I  never  doubted  that  I  was  booked  for 
the  place  bad  men  go  to.  That  is,  I  never 
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doubted  it  until  after  I  left  Yewstones,  and 
knew  that  I'd  been  feeling  better  every  day 
—  every  minute,  and  that,  wanting  to  die,  I 
couldn't.  No,  Madeleine,  I  was  square  with 
you  that  time,  if  I  ever  was  square  in  all  my 
riotous,  roaring  life.  But  I  knew  you  couldn't 
help  me  at  Yewstones.  I  didn't  mean  to  let 
you." 

And  now  she  was  more  perplexed  than  ever. 
"Then  why  —  ?" 

"Ah,  why!  "he  echoed. 

The  grim  workhouse  of  St.  George's  Han- 
over Square  was  on  their  right  now,  and  be- 
fore them  the  road  stretched  straight  to  Pel- 
ham  Crescent.  The  top  shielded  them  in  a 
measure  —  but  even  if  it  hadn't,  what  was 
there  to  care  ?  Claverhouse's  arm  went  about 
the  girl's  supple  waist  and  she  offered  no  re- 
sistance. Holding  her  thus,  he  made  answer : 

"I   think  everyone   must   have   known   but 

you.     It  was  so  manifest.     I  have  been  rather 

a  rotter,  but  I  wanted  to  do  something  worth 

doing   before    facing   old    Saint    Peter,    and    I 
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chose  to  tear  out  of  your  dear  heart  every 
last  lingering  bit  of  regard  for  me  before  that 
day.  I  wanted  you  to  be  free  to  marry  Beck 
and  get  all  that  would  come  when  he  fell  into 
the  title.  That's  what  I  was  after.  And 
Lord,  how  I  did  struggle  to  make  myself  ob- 
noxious !  It  made  your  poor  mater  fairly 
writhe.  I  could  see  that.  But  it  was  hard 
to  put  you  out.  God  bless  your  sweet  temper  ! 
And  so  I  went  from  bad  to  worse,  stopping 
at  nothing  to  make  you  bitter  —  to  annoy, 
to  enrage,  to  humiliate  you.  I  wanted  you 
to  rise  up  in  indignation,  in  wrath,  and  say : 
'Go  !  Leave  ijie  in  peace  !  Die  !  You're  not 
worth  saving.'  It  would  have  made  you  so 
much  happier  after  I  did  die,  you  see.  But  you 
wouldn't  say  it.  Even  at  the  last,  you  wouldn't 
say  it.  And  what  a  brute  I  was  to  you  !" 

Madeleine  clapped  a  slim  gloved  hand  over 
his  mouth. 

"You  weren't,"  she  denied  fiercely.     "You 
weren't.     You   were    a    martyr.     Oh,    Ernest, 
I  never,  never  believed  you  could  be  so  good." 
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The  young  man  took  a  closer  grip  on  her 
waist,  smiled  happily  and  observed : 

"No  one  but  you  has  ever  given  me  credit 
for  a  spark  of  sentiment,  a  spark  of  feeling 
for  anyone  in  the  world  but  myself.  And 
I've  never  taken  the  trouble  to  contradict 
them.  If  I  had  died,  as  I  was  expected  to, 
this  last  little  affair  at  Yewstones  would  have 
confirmed  a  great  many  in  their  belief.  Even 
those  that  thought  they  knew  differently 
would  have  been  won  to  the  uncharitable 
view  in  the  end.  But  you  —  ah,  Madeleine, 
is  it  any  wonder  I  love  you  ?  —  you,  in  spite 
of  everything,  would  have  gone  on  worshipping 
me  blindly  as  long  as  God  gave  you 
breath.  .  .  .  Now,  wouldn't  you  ?"  he  ques- 
tioned finally. 

But  Madeleine  disappointed  him.  She 
wasn't  at  all  sure,  she  said.  She  hadn't  for- 
gotten those  photographs  with  which  he  had 
decorated  his  sitting-room  at  Yewstones.  She 
couldn't  —  oh,  she  just  couldn't  forget  Olga. 

There  it  was.  He  had  known  all  along  that 
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the  Pushkin  ruse  would  rise  up  in  the  end  to 
thwart  his  happiness.  He  would  tell  her  the 
truth,  of  course.  But  would  the  truth  serve  ? 
Would  she  believe  him  ?  He  had  tried  to 
turn  her  away  from  him  by  lies  —  spoken 
and  acted.  Might  she  not,  deep  down,  feel 
that  in  trying  to  turn  her  back,  he  had  adopted 
the  same  reprehensible  tactics  ? 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  putting  all  the 
frankness  into  his  tone  that  he  knew  how  to 
put  there.  "From  the  minute  I  reached  Yew- 
stones  until  the  minute  I  left,  I  abode  not  in 
the  truth,  for  there  was  no  truth  in  me.  I 
wasn't  asleep  when  I  arrived.  I  wasn't  in 
that  car  two  minutes  after  the  tent  had  been 
erected  around  it.  I  chose  Yewstones,  be- 
cause it  was  a  maze  of  secret  passages,  and 
I  knew  every  one  of  them.  That  left  wing 
was  furnished  with  scores  of  sliding  or  swing- 
ing panels.  I  used  them  all.  I  appeared  and 
disappeared  at  will.  I  could  go  from  one  end 
of  the  old  barracks  to  the  other  without  being 
seen  or  even  suspected.  I  took  that  little 
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Bawle-Derry  grey  mouse  from  the  garden 
through  the  buttery  and  so  on  until  we  came 
to  the  rear  of  the  first  earl's  portrait  in  the 
great  hall.  The  portrait  slid  aside  at  a  push, 
and  we  were  in  the  drawing-room  while  every- 
one else  was  searching  the  grounds." 

In  this  wise  he  continued,  going  into  one 
detail  after  another.  The  car  skirted  Hyde 
Park,  and  he  was  telling  how  he  had  brazenly 
lied  about  the  garden  party  and  his  proposal 
to  the  rector's  daughter.  The  only  truth  in 
the  story  was  that  he  had  gone  into  the  foun- 
tain after  a  tennis-ball.  It  had  been  very, 
very  dull,  and  he  did  that  to  wake  up  the 
gathering  and  give  him  an  excuse  for  an  es- 
cape. But  he  didn't  have  a  chill  and  the 
dressing-gown  and  all  that  followed  at  the 
dinner-table  were  merely  parts  of  his  care- 
fully constructed  scheme  of  annoyance  and 
disillusion. 

There  were  no  noises  and  no  ghost,  save 
those  for  which  he  was  responsible.  He  had 
begun  them  with  the  aid  of  an  ancient  hunt- 
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ing  horn,  and  he  had  finished  them  with  the 
contents  of  the  cases  shipped  down  from  Lon- 
don, containing  phonographs  and  diabolical 
records,  together  with  theatrical  devices  for 
thunder-making  and  other  stage  noises.  He 
had  crowded  them  into  the  secret  passages, 
and  worked  them  with  the  power  from  storage 
batteries. 

"And  I  was  the  ghost  in  armour,"  he  con- 
fessed, "with  a  skull  mask,  a  pocket  electric 
torch,  and  some  phosphorus  paint.  It  was 
cruel,  I  know,  but  the  cause  was  worthy." 

"And  — and  the  baths?"  Madeleine 
queried,  charmingly  pink. 

"There  weren't  any.  I  had  to  explain  the 
cases;  and  that,  I  knew,  would  surely  get  a 
rise  out  of  your  conventional  mamma." 

She  breathed  more  freely.  But  what  could 
he  say,  she  asked  herself,  about  those  portraits 
of  fair  women.  "To  Ernie,  with  fondest  love 
from  Flossie."  As  the  inscription  recurred 
to  her  she  thought  she  hated  him.  But  he 
had  got  to  that  now. 
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"I  bought  two  score  photographs  before  I 
came  down,  and  I  had  little  Mrs.  Watson 
write  things  on  them  which  I  dictated.  It 
was  rather  good  fun  making  them  up,  and 
choosing  names.  I  suppose  you  saw  a  lot  of 
them  that  night.  I  give  you  my  word  there 
wasn't  one  in  the  room  that  I'd  ever  met." 

She  turned  on  him  quite  sharply. 

"You're  forgetting  Olga,"  she  reminded. 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  he  came  back  promptly. 
"I'd  never  met  her  either.  I'd  seen  her,  of 
course,  and  heard  a  lot  of  her.  But  I'd  never 
met  her  until  Conrad  introduced  me  in  the 
hall  that  morning  at  four,  or  thereabouts. 
You  see  Olga  is  Conrad's  wife." 

For  a  second  she  couldn't  speak.  Her 
lashes  were  fluttering  again.  Then:  "Con- 
rad's wife  ?"  she  repeated. 

And  again  Claverhouse  said,  very  impres- 
sively: "Conrad's  wife." 

"But  Conrad's  a  valet,  and  she  —  she's 
from  the  Imperial  Opera,  at  Petersburg." 

"I  know.  But  she  was  a  Polish  peasant 
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just  the  same.  And  so  was  Conrad's  mother. 
Now  Olga  is  quite  willing  to  support  him,  but 
he's  too  proud  for  that.  Besides,  he  loves 
me  and  will  never  leave  me.  Odd,  that,  isn't 
it?" 

The  car  had  turned  into  Portland  Place. 
It  was  drawing  to  a  stop  before  Wythe  House. 

A  footman  running  across  the  pavement 
to  open  the  door  saw  Miss  Wythe's  arms  go 
suddenly  about  her  companion's  neck.  But 
it  wasn't  possible  for  him  to  hear  what  she 
said.  That  was  for  the  ears  of  Claverhouse 
alone. 
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